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"Tes, is little pleasure or satisfaction in 
being a good Republican these days. The 
Grand Old Party may look noble and im- 
posing at a considerable distance, but the close-ups 
with which we have been lately favored are not so 
good. They are, in fact, terrible. The Grand Old 
Party seems to be suffering from fatty degeneration 
of manners, morals, and efficiency. It no longer even 
puts up a good front. It doesn’t even tell a good re- 
sounding lie. It shuffles on and off the witness stand 
with “consciousness of guilt” written in every 
sagging line. 

Consciousness of being caught with the goods, 
rather. For if there are any signs of remorse, humil- 
Ity, or penitence we have not seen them. If there 
are any symptoms of a stern determination to clean 
house, to purge the party of the shifty rascals and 
smooth business men who now infest it, to struggle 
back somehow at least to decency — we have not 
seen them. Senator Borah, it is true, spoke out loud 
and clear. Let us, he said, pay back by public sub- 
scription the oily money of Harry Sinclair and wipe 
at least that stain from the records of the party! 
But the Senator’s voice was like that of one crying 
in the wilderness. The rest was a great silence. 


We nourish no particular illusions as to the honor 
of politicians, white or black, Republican or Demo- 
crat. It has been our privilege to know a few public 
servants — mostly, it is true, drafted from successful 
civilian careers —— who were patriots and honest 
gentlemen. But the professional politician, by and 
large, is a knave who compromises with the rem- 
nants of his conscience every hour he lives. Nor is a 
political party essentially better than or different 
from its personnel. It may profess the most lofty 
idealism; it may even supply a measurable quid pro 
quo in the form of a fairly efficient administration, 
but the party mechanism works, too often, at the 
cost of that nice and jealous honor which we fondly 
dream animates the souls of those who control the 
destinies of this republic. We all know this. We all 
prefer not to see the cooks and the scullery maids 
and the kitchen and the other offices where our po- 
litical meals are prepared. We know they are dirty 
and we pretend to ourselves that what we don’t see 
doesn’t hurt us — provided the fare be reasonably 
palatable. We tell ourselves that you can’t have 
omelettes without breaking eggs, that it takes 
money to run the most legitimate campaign, and so 
on and so on; but we prefer to shut our eyes to the 
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methods by which the money was raised, the prom- 
ises given, the hidden hands, the alibis and disguises, 
the whole sticky mess which smears American po- 
litical life from a ward election in Philadelphia or 
Chicago to the choice of a President of the United 
States. Everyone knows the dirt is there and everyone 
hates the public exposure of our dirtiness. 

In the present instance the boys have been 
caught with the goods. Whatever weasly evasions 
the elusive Mr. Hays and others may make, the 
fact remains that Mr. Sinclair, whom the courts have 
adequately described, presented the Republican 
party with a fortune in government bonds, a much 
larger contribution than that of any other individual 
in the country. The efforts of the boys, headed by 
Mr. Hays, to disguise and cover up this fact, to 
distribute the bonds in return for alleged cash con- 
tributions from various stalwarts, to minimize in 
sworn testimony the donations of Mr. Sinclair, were 
as clumsy and stupid as they were panicky. Even the 
tough resilient consciences of the Republican com- 
mitteemen stampeded at the obvious preponderance 
of the oil man among the party’s patrons. Why did 
Mr. Sinclair give $160,000 to make the country safe 
for Republicans? Why, oh, why? 

We may not know the answer. Mr. Hays cannot 
imagine the existence of any ulterior motive. 
Neither can Secretary Mellon nor Mr. Butler. It was 
all open and aboveboard — in a manner of speaking. 
Of course Mr. Hays, in a fit of absence, forgot that 
Mr. Sinclair had ever given more than $75,000, but 
that was because no one thought to remind him of 
the existence of such things as Liberty bonds. And 
both Mr. Mellon and Mr. Butler preserved a rather 
fragile financial chastity by declining to accept the 
bonds in exchange for fake donations. These prudent 

gestures of negation seem to represent about the 
highest ideals of civic virtue now animating the 
party of Lincoln. 

It is not quite good enough. It won’t wash. The 
party is publicly and permanently marked as the 
party of big business and special privilege. Of little 
business, too, if you like, but of business, of that 
habit of buying and selling so developed that even 
honor and good faith can be bought and sold. The 
American public, sunk in the prosperity of 1924, 
gladly turned a deaf ear to the tales of Teapot Dome 
and Elk Hills, of Fall and Denby and Daugherty, of 
the Ohio gang and the Little Green House. It pre- 
ferred the full dinner pail to decency, and a full 
belly to honor. Will it, in these less prosperous 
times, again ignore the record of those ignoble men 
who manipulate the Republican party? Will it shut 
its eyes to the corruption so clearly and repeatedly 
disclosed? Will it indorse the “Coolidge policy” 
of saying nothing and doing nothing when con- 
fronted with a national disgrace? 

Why not? Except as a gesture of reproof to the 
Republican party, the election of a Democrat offers 


little if any solace. The Democratic party is a hodge- 
podge of conflicting elements without clear purpose, 
leadership, or coherence. It is hungry for the spoils; 
it is notoriously inefficient in administration. It is 
not even an effective opposition, a vigorous fighting 
minority. For years its spokesmen have agreed with 
most of the Republican policies while maintaining a 
peevish and petulant attitude of minor criticism, 
like so many gossips continually repeating to one 
another that beautiful Mrs. X is no better than she 
should be. This acrid, sterile stuff has in it no hope of 
creative, constructive effort. Our last state under 
Democracy might and probably would be worse 
than our first under Republicanism. 

Is there hope in a third party under such leader- 
ship as Senator Borah’s? We see no practical relief 
in such a prsopect. For better or for worse we are 
condemned to two parties, about as different as 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee— until such time as an 
issue arises which cannot be fubbed off or shelved 
as being too real and dangerous for the shadow box- 
ing of the American political arena. Our only hope 
lies in reform from the inside, in electing a President 
who will take the reins of leadership into one hand 
and a blacksnake whip in the other, one whowill so 
inspire the organization of which he is the head that 
it will clean itself of the miserable alliances and 
implications which now disgrace it. 


Coolidge Prosperity Come to Judgment 
ENATOR WAGNER’S resolution demanding 


an investigation of the unemployment situation 
has the earmarks of a political picnic to advertise 
Al Smith, but regardless of the motives of its author, 
it calls attention to unmistakable symptoms of 
industrial depression. Senator Wagner estimates 
that 4,000,000 workers in the United States are 
without jobs. He shakes his fist in the direction of 
the White House and the Department of Commerce, 
and asks his colleagues to look behind flossy state- 
ments which preach the doctrine of prosperity. How 
can there be prosperity when bread lines in New 
York are growing ever longer, when New England 
staggers along on half-time production, when Chi- 
cago, for the first time since 1913, sees charities 
handing out doles of food to the unemployed in her 
streets? Reed Smoot rises to remark indignantly 
that there is always unemployment in the early 
spring, and that summer activity will take care of 
the situation automatically. David I. Walsh, think- 
ing probably of conditions in his native Massachu- 
setts, requests that any investigation include the 
question of part-time employment. The Secretary 
of Labor is enjoined to “investigate and compute 
the extent of unemployment in the United States 
and make a report thereon to the Senate.” The 
Wagner resolution is passed without a roll call. It 
will do no harm to look into the matter. 
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On February 17 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made public a report on the situation in manufactur- 
ing industries. Accepting the employment average 
of 1923 as the standard and giving it an index of 100, 
it finds that the index figure for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1928, was 84.2. The computations of the Bureau 
show that employment conditions improved steadily 
from the depression of 1921 until 1923, but that 
since 1923 they have fallen into an equally steady 
decline. For 1924 the index figure was 90.3; for 1925, 
91.2; for 1926, 91.9; and for 1927, 88.5. As for regional 
distribution, the Bureau discovers that in 1927 the 
largest decline in employment was in the West South 
Central States, with the Middle Atlantic States 
standing second, and New England third. 

Senator Smoot may be right when he declares that 
the situation will take care of itself, but there is no 
use in babbling continuously about the full dinner 
pail in the face of these facts. It has frequently been 
held that the Federal and State Governments may 
relieve a condition of widespread unemployment by 
undertaking necessary public works. It would be 
well now to give this theory a thorough exploration. 
The Federal Government has in prospect an exten- 
sive program of building for flood control in the 
Mississippi Valley. The State Governments are 
contemplating new road-building activities. If these 
undertakings are linked with the unemployment 
problem it may be possible to kill two birds, or even 
a whole flock of malignant vultures, with one stone. 

Meanwhile, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice finds reason to agree with Senator Smoot. On 
January 2 it issued an optimistic forecast anticipat- 
ing improved conditions in some of the larger manu- 
facturing States including Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
and California. In the case of Michigan, where 
Henry Ford and other automobile manufacturers 
are throwing their plants into high gear, this opti- 
mism seems justified. In the case of Pennsylvania, 
home of the ill-fated bituminous industry, and 
Massachusetts, where textiles continue their down- 
ward trend, it appears to be an exaggeration. Doubt- 
less the figures sought by Senator Wagner will cast 
further light upon the matter. 


Gentlemen, Mr. Villard and the Nation 
On March 13 a great gathering of distinguished 


men and women met in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City to celebrate the birthday of 
Oswald Garrison Villard and his tenth anniversary 
as editor of the Nation. It was a tribute richly de- 
served by a fighter for truth, honor, justice, and fair 
dealing as he sees them, a man who has fearlessly 
attacked whatever he thought was wrong, who has 
been consistently and wholly honest, and who as an 
editor and a journalist has demonstrated an ability 
as distinguished as his purpose has been noble. The 


Editors of THE INDEPENDENT unite with his other 
admirers in testifying to his fine courage and his 
utter honesty. 

We like and admire Oswald Garrison Villard and 
his works. We disagree almost always with every- 
thing he thinks and with almost every article pub- 
lished in the Nation, but we like a fighter and a fair 
fighter and a game fighter, one who can “take it” 
and keep on smiling, who can face defeat and never 
lose heart. This country needs a strong, virile oppo- 
sition; it needs the Nation and it needs Mr. Villard. 
When we all go to that Valhalla of the Fourth Estate 
where editors and journalists sit around together and 
lick their wounds, refight old battles, and “strip 
their arms to show their scars,” we can think of no 
“comrade of the other side” with whom we would 
more gladly and happily foregather than Oswald 
Villard of the Nation. Until then — long life and 
more power to them both! 


Frank Words on Latin America 


r a recent address before the Republican Club 
of Massachusetts, William R. Castle, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State, gave Boston a sober 
homily on the good works of the State Depart- 
ment. As a routine piece of speech making before 
a political gathering it attracted little attention in 
the public prints, yet buried in its discussion of the 
more obvious work of the Department were a num- 
ber of comments deserving of particular notice. 
They comprised a frank avowal of the State De- 
partment’s attitude toward Latin America, an atti- 
tude which in the past months has been scrutinized 
with much skepticism from one end of the country 
to the other. 

“Many people believe,” said Mr. Castle, “that 
in the Caribbean region we are the agents of Wall 
Street, that it is a part of our policy so completely to 
tie up these countries with American loans that we 
have a strangle hold on them. This, I think, is called 
‘financial imperialism.’ Perhaps the name would fit 
as well as any if it happened to be true. On the con- 
trary, it happens to have no vestige of truthinit.. . 

“They (Central American revolutions) are the 
strife of rival personalities; they bring infinite suffer- 
ing, economic disaster, pestilence, and death to their’ 
countries; and all too often the contagion spreads, 
frontiers are not respected, and what began as a 
bonfire develops into a conflagration. Shall the 
United States, because somebody has proclaimed 
a principle of noninterference, stand at one side, 
watching the disaster, careless of the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens, who are in danger because the Govern- 
ment under which they live has lost control? If a 
few Marines requested by the Government of the 
country will insure peaceful elections; if a few self- 
sacrificing advisers will help their people to learn the 
lesson of self-government and consequent stability, 
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will insure at least comparative peace, shall we 
cynically let conditions go from bad to worse? This 
may be the attitude of some. It is not the attitude 
of the Coolidge Administration .. . 

“To call this imperialism is to give new meaning 
to the word. An imperialistic nation spreads out its 
net to cover new territory, to draw new peoples 
under its control. The purpose of the United States 
is just the opposite.” 

Mr. Castle’s statement is a clear and concise 
explanation of the position of the State Department. 
Seldom has the case been better put. If the United 
States lives up to this policy in Nicaragua, if it 
conducts a fair election, restores stability to the 
country, and then withdraws, the sincerity of these 
remarks will be proved. On the other hand, if the 
vaporings of the noninterventionists force a shift 
in policy, as a shift in the naval program has already 
been effected, the position and prestige of the United 
States as a helpful neighbor to Latin America will 
vanish in a rumble of sour mirth. 


The Campus Tests Its Preference 


HAT the colleges think about the political 

campaign may not determine what the rest 
of the country thinks. The colleges, despite their 
remarkable growth in the last decade, represent a seg- 
regated and comparatively small group of the popu- 
lation. It is probably true, however, that the colleges 
furnish the leaven for the loaf of current opinion, and 
the opinion of the colleges in regard to the Presiden- 
tial candidates is important even if it is not decisive. 
To find out the direction of political winds across the 
campus, THE INDEPENDENT has undertaken a Presi- 
dential poll of the faculties and student bodies in 
some fifty representative colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Codperating in the venture 
are the editors of undergraduate newspapers. The 
aim of the poll is not to determine college preferences 
for party nominations, but to discover which candi- 
date, regardless of party lines, is held in the highest 
favor. Returns will be published in THe InDEPEND- 
ENT on March 31 and April 7. 


Lame Duckery Wins Again 


ISYPHUS NORRIS continues his eternal task. 
For the fourth time he has rolled his “lame 
duck” amendment to the top of Capitol Hill, and 
for the fourth time it has crashed back to the avenue, 
leaving the unhappy Senator to begin all over again. 
Its fall is especially bitter because this time it was 
nearer to success than ever before. On the three 
previous occasions it had been passed by the Senate 
but mired in the committee rooms of the House. 
This time it was actually pushed to the floor of the 
House, but there, despite the tugging and perspiring 
of its sponsors, it failed by thirty-six votes to secure 





the necessary majority of two thirds. Constitutional 
amendments, it seems, are not popular in this Vol- 
steadian day. 

As Tue INDEPENDENT, which usually votes an 
emphatic “No” on constitutional amendments, has 
constantly maintained, the Norris amendment is a 
highly desirable measure. It would do away with the 
system under which Senators and Representatives 
elected in November do not take office until Decem- 
ber of the year following, and by which defeated 
members of Congress — lame ducks — continue in 
office during the short session. Under Mr. Norris’ 
plan the new Congress would take office on the first 
Monday of the January following its election. By 
doing away with lame ducks the amendment would 
likewise put an end to the perennial filibustering 
which these men undertake in efforts to revive their 
declining political fortunes. It would eliminate 
an aggravating source of inefficiency. 

The Senate tolerates the Norris amendment and 
wishes it well, but its toleration is perhaps governed 
by a knowledge that the House will reject the bill. 
The House, true to Senatorial expectations, has 
never failed to turn it back. Doubtless every Con- 
gressman is thinking of the not inconceivable day 
when he, too, will be a lame duck. 

For the public there is another way out. Recourse 
may be had to the State Legislatures, through which 
the machinery for a Constitutional amendment may 
be set in motion. To ease the broad shoulders of 
Senator Norris and prevent the repetition of his 
stone-rolling act ad infinitum it might be well to 
circumvent the hill which will not be climbed. 


Came “‘ Dawn” 
AWN,” the British-made film which threat- 


ened to arouse international animosities by 
its treatment of the imprisonment and execution 
of Edith Cavell, has been shown in Brussels without 
drawing condemnation from Germany. Reports of 
its premiére make it out to be a rather ordinary 
piece of movie tear squeezing, with an abundance 
of moral fervor, a general adherence to historic fact, 
and nothing to distinguish it from the long ribbons 
of celluloid which are unspooled annually in Holly- 
wood. The Cavell incident, it seems, is given but a 
minor place in the revised production. The scenario 
draws a comparison between the lives of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and President Woodrow Wilson. It 
dwells sentimentally upon the formative years of 
both of these men, showing how the Kaiser was 
reared in an environment of pomp and power, leading 
inevitably to iron-fistedness, whereas the Presi- 
dent, born in humble circumstances, came eventu- 
ally into an inheritance of peace. By a slight warping 
of history, it shows Mr. Wilson triumphing at Ver- 
saille.. Herr Stresemann and Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain need have no falling out over this. 
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But the furor created when the Cavell incident 
was first mentioned in connection with the film, and 
the steps which foreign Governments are now taking 
to prevent the inroads of American propaganda 
through the international distribution of Holly- 
wood’s output, indicate that movies have come to be 
recognized as an important factor in international 
affairs. Scarcely less than the oil industry or the 
rubber industry or the steel industry, the manufac- 
ture of entertainment has a part in international 
accord or discord. Movies go straight to the hearts 
of the people, and amid their celluloid sentiment and 
romancing there is room for a good deal of solid 
influence in one direction or another. Europe is tak- 
ing this possibility strongly to heart. The prospect 
of a conflict between Hollywood and transatlantic 
governments is well explained by Mr. John Carter 
elsewhere in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Back from the Mines 
j * deplorable condition of striking miners in 


the bituminous fields of Pennsylvania is brought 
out only too clearly in the report of the subcommit- 
tee which recently toured the mine regions at the 
direction of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. What the Senate will be able to do about 
it is not so clear. The subcommittee, composed of 
Senators Gooding, Pine, Wheeler, Wagner, and 
Metcalf, finds living conditions in the mining towns 
abhorrent. It finds disease and immorality creeping 
into the communities, starvation always just around 
the corner. It finds the coal and iron police, backed 
by the operators, maintaining a brutal kind of mar- 
tial law. The cruelty of this police force prepares the 
way for the activities of an organization known as 
the “Ohio and Pennsylvania Relief Society,’ which 
the Senators describe as “slimy” and Communis- 
tic. “The more suffering and distress your commit- 
tee found, the more sure it was to find the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania Relief Society active, offering food and 
clothing to the distressed miners, and at the same 
time preaching its doctrine of disloyalty, the break- 
ing of injunctions by mass picketing, and the de- 
struction of the organization of the United Mine 
Workers of America, together with the destruction 
of the Government itself.” The Senators observe 
that the coal and iron police has made no effort to 
check the work of this organization, but that it was 
left for the miners themselves to resist it. 

It looks very much as though the mine operators 
had sought to discredit the miners before the public 
by driving them into the hands of a Communist or- 
ganization. They seem to have been tolerant of the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Relief Society and intolerant 
of the miners in order that in due time they might 
raise the Bolshevist bogey against them. It is a 
gloomy chapter in a gloomy business. 

The report of the subcommittee will do no good 


unless it is followed by remedial legislation. Yet 
what Federal legislation can be framed is a doubtful 
matter. The President has proposed that legislation 
be enacted to permit the operators to enter into 
agreements among themselves for the distribution 
of coal after it has been brought to the surface. He 
believes that some exception to the antitrust laws 
should be made to permit regional agreements and 
contracts among the mine owners. This is a solution 
which would help to prevent overproduction in the 
bituminous industry, but it would automatically 
raise prices and foist the financial burden upon the 
public. It would have to be accompanied by an elab- 
orate set of guarantees to assure both the miners and 
the public a square deal. Otherwise it would give the 
operators the whip hand. 

The Commerce Committee, since it has embarked 
upon an investigation, must grapple with the prob- 
lem as one in economics. It must give consideration 
to the President’s proposal and to the suggestions 
made several years ago by the Coal Commission. It 
is our belief that the State Governments of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Ohio are the agencies 
through which a solution should be sought, but 
since Congress has undertaken to probe the 
matter it would be well for Congress to go to the 
bottom of it. 


Honoring Paul Revere’s Horse 


HEN Colonel Lindbergh returned trium- 
phant to America after his flight to Paris, 
comparatively small attention was paid to the man 
responsible for the motor which made the Spirit of 
St. Louis’? voyage possible. At 
that time someone remarked to 
Mr. Charles L. Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the Wright Aéronautical 
Company, that he seemed to be 
getting rather less in the way of 
honors and decorations than his 
services merited. Mr. Lawrence 
replied: “Did you ever hear of 
anyone erecting a monument 
to Paul Revere’s horse?” 

Now, however, his work has been officially recog- 
nized. The National Aéronautic Association has just 
awarded him the Collier Trophy in honor of “the 
greatest achievement in aviation in America, the 
value of which has been demonstrated by actual 
use during the preceding year.” This tribute is 
fully deserved. The knowledge, the painstaking 
experimentation, the perseverance, honest crafts- 
manship, and hard work which went into the Wright 
motor produced the machine which made the great 
flights of Lindbergh, Byrd, and Chamberlin safe 
and sane. This was a great if not a spectacular 
achievement. After all, why mot erect a statue to 
Paul Revere’s horse? 
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The Feud of the Latin Sisters 


France and Italy — Two European States of Mind 


By Arthur Pound 





E who goes to Europe expecting to find 

H Europeans will come away disappointed. 
Instead of Europeans, he finds French, 

Italians, Germans, Swiss, and so on through the cate- 
gory of sovereign and near-sovereign states. There 
used to be a few Europeans, “good Europeans” they 
called themselves, who had the good of all Europe at 
heart, and in particular prided themselves on being 


first-class railway carriages which the thrifty natives 
never use, still he must perceive that these inhabit- 
ants of Europe rarely consider themselves Europe- 
ans. And until they do the United States of Europe 
must remain a dream. 

Likewise does the news often give a false picture, 
because it stresses acts and events as if they were the 
causes of national antagonisms, whereas they are 


the watchdogs of its 
common culture; but 
the war did for most of 
them, in spirit if not in 
body. Chiefly, these 
were men of science and 
art, educators and phi- 
losophers — a luminous 
fringe whose light 
scarcely reached the 
masses but unquestion- 








“Back of every sovereign state is a state of mind,”’ 
writes the former Associate Editor of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Where France and Italy overstep the 
borders of the purely governmental and political state, 
difficulties are sure to overtake them. In this thorough- 
going analysis of Europe’s two great Latin nations the 
author comes at the root of the Franco-Italian discord 
from a fresh angle, discovering the fundamental ele- 
ments of conflicting national temper and temperament 

that seem to be irreconcilable 


more likely to be the 
results of those antago- 
nisms. At present head- 
lines carry the threat of 
war between Italy and 
France. One could ex- 
pand to the limits of 
this article the various 
moves in this diplomatic 
game between the two 
leading Latin nations — 








their deal on Morocco, 








ably influenced the rul- 
ers. But a few hardy 
survivors —notably Keyserling, | Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, and Rolland — still sound the bugle call of 
Europe’s cultural solidarity. 

Neither the map nor the sequence of events em- 
phasized as news ever tells the whole truth of interna- 
tional relations. Back of every sovereign state is a 
state of mind. It is of no moment whether this state 
of mind existed before geographical boundaries were 
fixed, or whether the state of mind expanded to fill 
the spaces gained by conquest and ratified by trea- 
ties. Forty years of propaganda are sometimes as 
effective in creating stubborn nationalist differences 
as a cycle of folklore and folk ways. 

On the map, Europe is a peninsula attached to 
Asia’s western rim, much as India is hung on Asia’s 
southern rim. An American, accustomed to broad 
expanses and markets, observes that this peninsula 
of Europe is cut up into some twenty sovereign 
states, an absurd fission which hinders trade and 
makes peace occasional rather than normal. Our 
American is inclined to think that the only sane men 
in Europe are the weary, unconsidered few who are 
striving for a United States of Europe; but even 
these seem to be mauling sadly the obvious task. 
Even a slapdash vacation chase across Europe is 
usually enough to dispel this snap judgment. Al- 
though the American visitor may be insulated by 
his travel bureau against all but the slightest contact 
with his hosts, although he may be shunted into 
hotels occupied chiefly by other Americans and into 


the Italian exception as 
to Tangier, the Albanian-Italian treaty, and the 
countermove by* France in the kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. But these passes and 
ripostes seem to me less important than the states of 
mind which motivate this diplomatic duel; because 
I believe that if France and Italy were not quarrel- 
ing today over Tangier and Albania, they would be 
quarreling tomorrow or next day over something 
else. Where the hate is, there is the pretext, also. 


sig summer I was told by students of affairs 
in three countries — England, Germany, Swit- 
zerland — that the most tense frontier in Europe 
was between Italy and France. This unanimity im- 
pressed me, not only because of what was said, but 
also because of what was implied — namely, that 
Russia could no longer be considered as in Europe. 
For Russia’s western frontier, where two rival sys- 
tems of social order and wealth production eye each 
other suspiciously, was then and will remain for 
years the most dangerous of all Old World zones. 
My informers, as practical men, accepted the cold 
truth that Russia has left the European orbit; 
therefore the French-Italian border was the most 
tense in Europe. “You will see what I mean when 
you reach Ventimiglia!” 

At Ventimiglia, indeed, both France and Italy con- 
ducted a most rigid search for contraband goods and 
persons, with scant concessions to the comfort of law- 
ful and innocent travelers. However, no American 
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with good grace can emphasize these inconven- 
iences, since they are no greater than American citi- 
zens experience at the hands of our own Government 
on returning hither, and are infinitely less bother- 
some than most foreigners must endure at American 
ports of entry. Fascisti railway and customs guards 
were perhaps more numerous at Ventimiglia than on 
the Swiss-Italian frontier; but on all her frontiers 
Italy stands definitely on guard with pistol and bay- 
onet. Against what? The Italians one meets are ex- 
tremely hazy in reply. They profess to believe that 
France gives aid and comfort to anti-Fascisti, yet 
cite no specific acts of great moment. In the unusual 
situation arising from the existence of a dictatorship 
on one side of a given line and a representative de- 
mocracy on the other, France seems to have acted 
with uniform correctness. The Italians complain of 
French slowness in putting down anti-Fascisti plots 
hatched on French soil and also of refusing to codp- 
erate in the detention of fleeing foes of Mussolini. 
But what would you? Fascism is Italian, not French. 
To the French Mussolini is just one more dictator 
who will bear watching, and not the darling of the 
universe. Yet Italians are sure that France, crafty 
and cynical, is weaving some sort of diabolic net for 
their confusion. A wholesome respect for the finesse 
of French diplomacy is confounded with fear lest 
that diplomacy isolate Italy. The truth is that Italy, 
in the pride of a surging, youthful nationalism, wants 


to go somewhere, anywhere, and France diplomati- 
cally and unobtrusively arranges that there shall be 
no place for Italy to go. 


FTEN some kindly soul arises to say that, 
since both France and Italy are Latin, they 
should behave as sisters. Actually they are no more 
than half sisters, possessing a common sire in im- 
perial Rome and a common father confessor in the 
Pope. Moreover, France was the first state in Europe 
to reach political unity and Italy the last. Now it fre- 
quently happens, in families, that half sisters do not 
agree, especially when there is great disparity in age. 
Such sisters are enough alike to take the same things 
seriously and not enough alike to agree on the dispo- 
sition thereof. The elder sister may have grown acid 
while the ebullience of the younger offers a fair mark 
for ridicule. The Franco-Italian quarrel seems to be 
of that sort. Whoever emerges from a railway tunnel 
to roll down the dusty side of the Alps into Italy 
soon perceives that he has entered a land where any- 
thing may happen. From contented Switzerland the 
change is startling: here are wild river courses in- 
stead of tame streams peacefully flowing through 
channels made by man and flanked to the very edge 
by crops; here are wiry, emotional cattle instead of 
huge, placid Simmenthals and Holsteins; here are 
bright-hued houses instead of brown, broad-eaved 
cottages; here are weeds and Indian corn, both 
smacking of home, and a grape culture more 


haphazard than that on the shores of Lake Leman, 
along the Rhine, or in Champagne. It is a thirsty 
land, which has drunk much blood and could drink 
more water than it gets, yet one notes the marks of 
devastating floods. One need not be deeply versed in 
history to feel that he is entering a land often stalked 
by high tragedy. 


HEN one enters Italy from France the physi- 

cal differences may not be so marked: the 
change is like stepping from solitude into a crowd. 
In Italy there are people everywhere. And in a 
land where anything may happen, you may be sure 
that things will happen. Children, for instance. The 
Italian birth rate is a sure indication that Italy, in 
spite of her antiquity, is both young and hopeful. 
The youngest Latin sister adds largely to her brood 
every year, ships her sons and daughters abroad as 
fast as other countries will admit them, and busily 
tries to make jobs for the others at home. The older 
sister, France, on a larger acreage, has ten million 
fewer inhabitants than Italy, and views with mingled 
disgust and alarm Italian increases in man power. 
A stationary population among growing neighbors 
accounts for much of France’s feeling of insecurity. 
In both France and Italy family feeling is strong, but 
French parents consider it their duty to guarantee 
to their children for life the same social status into 
which they were born. Italians appear to be under no 
such compulsion; like Americans, they are willing to 
let the future take care of itself, though for quite 
other reasons. We let the future take care of itself 
because it always has done so, because there has al- 
ways been a handsome margin between population 
needs and the fulfillment of those needs. Italians, on 
the contrary, have known dire pinches and now live 
on low standards with little margin of safety against 
famine; but they are so tremendously interested in 
life itself that they fret little over their livings, pres- 
ent or to come. 

French thrift is proverbial, a stock example of a 
virtue exaggerated into a vice. Together with the 
country’s stationary population, it explains why 
France, in spite of Lorraine iron, is unlikely to be- 
come a great industrial state. Industrial expansion 
requires both labor and capital, foot-loose labor and 
adventurous capital. But French savers like indus- 
trial securities far less than they like government 
bonds. Thrift manifests itself, also, in disinclination 
to pay taxes, which is probably the basic reason why 
no French Government quite dares to make a debt 
settlement with the United States Treasury, even 
though the existence of the debt in its present un- 
satisfactory position seriously diminishes France’s 
prestige as a world power. But this French thrift, 
expressing itself in few babies and many francs in 
the peasant’s sock, is really an effort to maintain a 
balanced existence rather than to provide a base for 
getting ahead in the world. In France life seems to be 
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viewed as an achievement, consciously planned from 
its very beginnings and cunningly wrought to the 
very end, while life in Italy is quite transparently a 
fierce effervescence of energies, dreams, visions, 
loves, hates, and crimes. The good life in France is 
one in which there is neither stint nor excess, where 
each move and morsel has behind it the authority of 
good taste, blending deliciously into what has gone 
before and what shall come after. The French are 
at bottom a nation of critics and philosophers who 
believe that nothing is worth effort unless it con- 
duces to a solid and substantial pleasure. 


Or, to rephrase the case, what the French seem to 


be seeking most heartily in this day and generation 
is harmony. French politeness, and the attendant 
willingness of most Frenchmen to make concessions 
to the needs of a difficult social situation, are in- 
spired no doubt by this love of harmony in life. The 
unforgivable sin is doing the wrong thing at the 
wrong time — serving, let us say, the wrong sort of 
wine with a given course, or at the wrong tempera- 
ture. Or, in a woman, to wear a dress unsuited to 
figure or complexion, or to the occasion. A French- 
man is agreeable in company because he sets out to 
be, not because he is necessarily amiable of character 
or weak of will. So he bends gracefully to a situation 
which an Englishman might ignore stuffily, or 
which an American might seek to change fussily, or 
in which an Italian might challenge someone to a 
duel. This search for harmony is, I suspect, the key 
to what little remains of the French conscience. 
Long practice in harmonizing makes French fashion 
and French diplomacy alike effective. 


HAVE said that the French are critics; by 

contrast the Italians seem simple and ingenuous. 
That probably explains why Italy can get a dictator 
when she wants one, while influential sections of 
French public opinion can merely yearn for one. No 
common-clay Frenchman of today would dare to 
elevate himself to supreme power, because he knows 
that he would straightway become the target of 
criticism which he has been trained to respect. More- 
over, any sudden shift means an invasion of harmo- 
nies carefully evolved and on the whole approved. In 
this connection the French attitude toward rising 
artists is all-revealing. Wide applause for good work 
is withheld until the critics have been heard; to win 
fame before middle life a genius must somehow man- 
age to get behind him a school, a clique, a claque, a 
newspaper. The man and his work are not enough; 
he must dine out and in the right places: a filtering 
process which usually reduces genius to manageable 
proportions in the end. Italy’s reaction to genius is 
quite otherwise. There high art provides the heroes 
for the nation; a d’Annunzio can rally an army. 
Italy laughed when Mussolini poured castor oil down 
politicians; it would have revolted if he had tried the 
same dirty trick on the opera singers of La Scala. Of 


course there would have been no need of that; the 
opera singers, and every other artist of whatever 
kind, instinctively recognized Mussolini as a brother, 
a dramatic artist treading a regal stage. It is pre- 
cisely that dramatic quality in I] Duce which en- 
dears him to the Italian masses so completely that 
they suffer in silence the rape of their liberties. 
Whether he governs well or ill is of little consequence 
as long as he governs boldly. 


HE liberties so deftly taken, so lightly mourned 
—are they important? Apparently not; cer- 
tainly such boons rate less highly in Italy than in 
most other places or more fuss would have been 
made over their loss. As long as art remains free, 
Italians seem to care little what else may be put 
under bonds. Before you condemn that attitude, re- 
member that it is the judgment of an ancient people 
which, after trials and triumphs beyond mention, 
after experiments with all varieties of government — 
tribal, tyrannical, monarchical, republican, impe- 
rial, feudal, theocratic, and monarchical-democratic 
— has reached the binding of high emotion in terms 
and forms of beauty. Therefore has Italy escaped 
decadence and cynicism, her spirit remaining young 
in spite of history and flexible in spite of autocracy. 
It is written that the young shall not understand 
the old, nor the old understand the young. Note the 
onslaught of the middle-aged upon the younger 
generation and the latter’s counterattack upon 
their elders. Even in our own home the generations 
are at odds. How then can we expect Italy, the ever 
young, to sit at ease beside prematurely aged France, 
and yield to the latter perpetual precedence? A 
break must come some time, because the Franco- 
Italian frontier is not merely one of geography, 
language, customs duties, and armies; it is also one 
of basic instincts and social judgments which, far 
below the skin of temporary politics, reach into the 
deeps of these two peoples. _The states of mind of 
France and Italy are incompatible; nature, not 
Mussolini, made them so. Nevertheless, Mussolini, 
were he to die tomorrow, has left an ineradicable 
impression on his people, because he has given them 
a superb confidence that Italy is a land with a future 
as well as a past. But probably if Mussolini had not 
done so some other Italian in our time would have 
risen to so obvious an opportunity. The background 
was ready, the stage prepared, the audience on edge. 
Italians accepted Mussolini not because he was or is 
great, but because he made them feel great at a mo- 
ment when, except for that diversion, they would 
have felt very small indeed. Being what they are, 
Italians could no more refuse Mussolini power in 
1922 than the French could refuse that other Italian, 
Napoleon, power in 1799. But in the meantime 
France has learned to beware of men on horse- 
back and all other extravagant, cloud-compelling 


personalties. 
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Setting the Studio Stage for War 


By John Carter 


HE adoption by France of the Herriot 
Cinema Commission’s report recommending 
arbitrary restrictions on the import of for- 
eign films brings our sister republic into the Euro- 
pean line-up against Hollywood’s irritating success. 
There are today eight European countries — Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia — which have en- 
acted or seriously contemplate discriminatory legis- 
lation against American films. Moreover, the British 
Empire is preparing to follow suit. A bill is pending 
in the New Zealand Par- 


other markets took more from us. Australia is now 
our leading customer, with Canada second, Ar- 
gentina fourth, Great Britain fifth, and Mexico, 
Straits Settlements, Germany, and Japan following 
in order. The next five markets for our motion-pic- 
ture exports in 1926 were the British West Indies, 
New Zealand, Cuba, Chile, and Sweden. Incomplete 
statistics for 1927 indicate only two. substantial 
changes: France has fallen to eleventh in importance 
as a film market, and Straits Settlements is fading 
from the picture. It will be noticed that of our 

fifteen leading markets in 





liament granting “impe- 
rial preference” on films. 
In the state of Victoria, 
Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, a certain propor- 
tion of all films exhibited 
must be British, while 
similar legislation is ex- 
pected for the entire 
dominion. In India, a 
commission is examining 
the problem of film censor- 


**The banner under which Europe marches 
to war against Hollywood is boldly embla- 
zoned ‘Art,’” writes Mr. Carter of the New 
York Times in discussing the new legislative 
measures by which foreign countries seek to 
curtail importation of American films and thus 
‘save the world from emotional debauchery.” 
But the author finds a nigger in the cinematic 
woodpile when he holds that ‘‘an integral part 
of Europe’s ambitious anti-Hollywood cam- 
paign is a desire to invade the American 

market” 


1926, no less than six are 
under British jurisdic- 
tion, so the spread of 
“imperial preference” in 
films will be of tremen- 
dous importance to Holly- 
wood. Money talks, and 
the things it is saying to 
Hollywood just now are 
none too pleasant: a drop 
of $4,000,000 in royalties 
earned by American films 
abroad is an index of 











ship and is expected to 
recommend legislation 
hostile to American film interests. Not only in Eu- 
rope have individual countries legislated against 
foreign films, but the action of France in paralleling 
this legislation makes possible the formation of the 
European film entente, modeled on the steel and 
chemical combinations, which has long been in the 
air. Europe is in revolt against Hollywood, and the 
film war is about to take its place in the general 
world reaction against any and every instance of 
profitable American participation in world trade. It 
began with the import and export licenses of the 
postwar years, got under way with the Stevenson 
Rubber Restriction Act, and is now in full spate with 
the formation of a series of European economic 
alignments designed to parcel out the European 
markets and to prevent the competition of American 
products. — 

The hostile legislation against American films has 
already cast its shadow over Hollywood’s empire. As 
early as 1926 — though the most drastic legislation 
did not comednto effect until the first of the present 
year — there was a marked decrease in our motion- 
Picture exports — 214,026,620 feet of film, a falling 
off of over 10,000,000 from 1925. Europe was sup- 
planted by Latin America as our leading market, 
taking 73,692,000 feet as against Europe’s 63,- 
128,710, Although Canada ceased to buy as heavily, 


what is happening. When 
the legislation of 1927 and 1928 comes into effect 
and, worse still, spreads— especially if cultural 
propaganda can induce Latin America to grant 
preference to films originating in Latin Europe — 
Hollywood is in for a cold winter. 


COUNTRY can control imports by two nor- 

mal methods and two abnormal. Europe is 
using them all. American films are taxed as imports 
on an arbitrary footage valuation. European boards 
of censorship can and do scrutinize, cut, or prohibit 
films which may be hostile to the public interest. 
These two methods are normal. The abnormal ones 
are the method of restricting total numbers of 
American films imported by the war-time system of 
import licenses, and the “quota” system, recently 
embodied in much European legislation, as in the 
Stevenson Act and the contemplated French petro- 
leum laws. There are now five types of motion-pic- 
ture quotas in Furope against which the American 
industry is forced to operate: 1. The contemplated 
French system of permitting the importation of 
seven meters of foreign film for each meter of film 
produced in France. What constitutes French film 
production is rigidly prescribed by law. Coercive 
measures are contemplated in the condition that 
preference shall be given to the films of countries 
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offering “facilities” to French films. 2, The govern- 
ment decree providing that every domestically pro- 
duced motion.picture film shall, when passing the 
board of censors, serve as a compensation picture for 
a foreign film which passes the censorship. Until the 
recent decree of January 1, 1928, this was in opera- 
tion in Germany. 3. A governmental decree provid- 
ing that for every domestically produced picture, 
import licenses for a number of foreign films will be 
issued. This plan is in effect in Austria, is contem- 
plated in Jugoslavia, and will probably reach other 
countries which may decide to institute a quota in 
the future unless existing treaty agreements, as in 
the case of Czechoslovakia, prevent its effectiveness. 
4. A governmental decree providing that a certain 
percentage of all films shown within specific dates of 
a year in first-run theatres must have been domes- 
tically produced. This is the feature of the Italian 
quota decree which went into effect on October 1, 
1927. 5. Legislation providing that a certain per- 
centage annually of all films shown in theatres and a 
certain percentage annually of all films distributed 
for exhibition must have been domestically pro- 
duced. This, in part, is the British bill which is nowa 
law, having become effective January 1, 1928. 
Although the French film legislation is to the fore 
at the moment, the British Cinematograph Films 
Act, in view of the importance of the British Empire 
as a market for Hollywood, is the most serious move 
yet made against the American industry. It pro- 
hibits “blind booking” —the means by which 
Hollywood has hitherto assured a profitable dis- 
tribution of its output — and does not permit ad- 
vance booking for more than a certain period. After 
April 1, 1928, all films must be registered under the 
act and every renter must obtain a license from the 
board of trade. Every exhibitor must obtain a 
similar license after October 1, 1928. The act goes 
far beyond the normal limits of municipal law, how- 
ever, in its provision that, beginning April, 1928, 
every renter must acquire 7.5 per cent of British 
films, a proportion which will be increased each year 
until twenty per cent will be required in 1935-36. 
Beginning October, 1928, every exhibitor must ex- 
hibit at least five per cent of British films and this 
percentage will be increased gradually each year 
until twenty per cent will be required by 1936-37. 


HIS is “blind booking” with a vengeance. Inas- 
much as similar legislation will spread to 
certain of the British dominions and crown colonies, 
it is a situation most menacing to Hollywood and of 
undoubted interest to our State Department, as 
there is not now and never has been antiforeign film 
legislation in this country, not even in the period 
when the French industry dominated. 
So staggering a departure from the principles of 
comity and free trade has not been taken without 
due cause. Behind Europe’s legislation lie a group of 


motives, some frankly economic, some merely po- 
litical, and some creditably zsthetic. 

The initial and professed aim of Europe’s film 
legislation is frankly protective: the creation of 
domestic film industries — an ambition arising with 
odd consistency on the Continent, which has been 
most vociferously critical of our high protective 
tariff. Europeans complain that the American film 
industry crushes competition. “What would you 
say,” asked Sir Philip Cunliff-Lister at a meeting 
last year, “if you had not English literature, and if 
the whole of your daily press was ninety-five per cent 
foreign controlled? You would say it was an outrage. 
Yet this medium, far subtler than the press, more 
pervading and more insidious, is in the hands of 
those who are not British.” Another legitimate trade 
motive is the desire, through retaliatory measures, to” 
find an American market for the European film out- 
put. This is back of the French measure and is the 
motive of the coming entente. One finds the motion- 
picture critic of L’Intransigeant arguing that Ameri- 
can producers should undertake to finance French 
films and that there should be an interchange of 
French and American films. American producers 
simply say that American audiences do not pay to 
see French films. 


BU European thought goes far beyond this 
conception. In the speech referred to, Sir Philip 
Cunliff-Lister termed the cinema the “greatest 
medium of spreading ideas that the world possessed ” 
and concluded his appeal with the assertion: “Amer- 
ica says today that the cinematograph is her greatest 
commercial traveler. Let us have a little more 
traveling of this kind for Britain.” And here’s 
the rub. 

When Charlie Chaplin snatched that custard pie 
from the oven and hurled it at the immortal Am- 
brose, Americans simply laughed. Europe, witness- 
ing the same transaction, detected therein a subtle 
method of advertising American gas ranges, kitchen 
ware, and pastry. When Rod La Roque appears in 
a natty double-breasted suit and a pair of needle- 
pointed shoes, there is an instant demand for similar 
suits and similar shoes. When Mary Pickford plays 
around in short skirts, the effort of the Paris cou- 
turiers to lengthen garments receives a body blow. 
American ideas and fashions are spread by our films, 
and they are not welcome to European producers of 
other ideas and other fashions. Finally, and worst of 
all, when Theda Bara undulated before the sorely 
tempted hero until she wrung from him one of those 
five hundred film feet soul kisses, American flappers 
may have had the innocent thrill of vicarious sin, but 
the same soul kiss projected before the dusky mil- 
lions of Asia, Africa, Australasia, and Oceania, 
resulted in Theda Bara’s undermining the prestige of 
the white races in the Orient. Already in India the 
board of censorship is (Continued on page 288) 
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Odd Corners of the City of 
Which Only Britons and 
Such Tourists as May 
Stray from the Rest of 
the Herd Commonly 
Discover the 
Existence 


THE CHESHIRE CHEESE 
THIS IS SUPPOSED TO. HAVE BEEN DR. SAM JOHNSON’S FAVORITE CORNER 


All photographs from Underwood Press Service 
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PICKWICKIAN HAUNT LONDON FIFTH AVENUE 
THE VULTURE HOTEL IN GEORGE YARD, CORNHILL — NOW MORE PARTIC- THE BURLINGTON ARCADE OFF PICCADILLY, BUILT IN 1819, IS LINED ON BOTH 
ULARLY THE **CORNHILL RESTAURANT AND WINE BAR” SIDES WITH SMALL AND FASHIONABLE SHOPS 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF LONDON'S FAMOUS EATING PLACES IS BAKER'S CHOP HOUSE IN CHANGE ALLEY. IT WAS ESTABLISHED IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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WHERE THE DEAD TELL THEIR TALES 
MANY OF BRITAIN'S QUIETLY FAMOUS LIE BURIED IN BUNHILL 
FIELDS. JOHN BUNYAN IS AMONG THEM, AND WILLIAM BLAKE'S 
TOMB LIES UNDER THE PATH 


ONE OF THE BETTER HATTERERS 
TO THIS MODEST AND SLIGHTLY MUDDLED APPEARING SHOP IN JAMES STREET COME 
SOME OF ENGLAND'S BEST FROM THEIR CLUBS ALONG THE SAME THOROUGHFARE 
FOR FELTS, BOATERS, AND THE HARDER HEADGEAR 


THE BEGGAR MAID AT KING MICHAEL ARLEN’S COURT 
FEW AMERICANS SUSPECT THAT IN THE CENTER OF THE VAUNTED MAYFAIR, BETWEEN PICCADILLY AND CURZON STREET, RUNS SHEPHERD STREET, 
ONE OF THE UNIMPOSING BOOT STRAPS BY WHICH THIS ARISTOCRATIC COMMUNITY HAS RAISED ITSELF 
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THE LIONS AROUND NELSON'S COLUMN IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE ARE NOW OUTROARED BY LONDON’S NIGHT 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE STANDS LIKE A BROADSWORD AGAINST THE NIGHT SKY ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Sh-h! Have You Heard about Hoover’s — ? 


NYBODY who goes 
A about politics 
with a hop, skip, 

and a jump must have 
bruised his shins lately 
tripping over Hoover 
scandal. It’s enormous, 
really it is. There is more 
“dirt” being handed out 
about town by anti-Hoo- 
verites than one could 
diligently shovel up dur- 
ing the last three sessions 
of Congress. The reason, 


The *‘sh-h—sh-h’’ boys are busy telling the 
world behind cautioning hands all the ‘‘real”’ 
scandal about Herbert Hoover. But everyone is 
bored already, and the whispering campaign 
against the secretary has fallen very flat. Our 
Washington correspondent, winding up a good 
story by Mr. Ted Clark, confidential secretary 
to the President, recalls the plaintive scene in a 
Senate committee room when Mr. Will H. Hays, 
sometime chairman of the Republican National 
Committee and now czar of the movies, suffered 
@ surprising return of memory in reference to Harry 

- —-F. Sinclair's campaign gifts 


story of a young man 
who married in haste and 
has never had cause to 
repent it. He came back 
from China, his cable- 
gram had gone astray, he 
grabbed his bride, mar- 
ried her before a Catholic 
priest, and dashed back 
toChina on the next boat, 
Imagine a romance like 
that entering the life of 
Calvin Coolidge! 

Then the Chinese tale 
turned up, published in a 





it seems to me, for all 





these weird goin’s on is 
that the antis really have nothing much against 
Hoover and are therefore busy mumbling the scan- 
dal. Things have come to a very bad pass indeed, 
and the tales which credulous Congressmen are 
willing to peddle about are nothing short of shock- 
ing. A good many swipes have already been taken 
at the Secretary of Commerce, and every one of 
them has fallen flat, very flat, flatter than that. 
But the gossip still goes on; and as soon as one 
deep dark deed has been exposed the scandal- 
mongers get their wits busy and think up another. 

First, Hoover was accused of being pro-Wilson 
during the war. So he was. What of it? There are in 
existence any number of his letters urging support 
of the war President. Some of the epistles actually, 
I am told, back up Wilson’s plea for a Democratic 
Congress in 1918. Well, many persons felt that way 
about it in 1918. It was a year later when that wily 
old hater, Henry Cabot Lodge, turned on his spigots 
of animosity. Publication of Hoover’s letters to 
Mr. Coudert in New York fell as flat as a punc- 
tured balloon tire. 

Then, Mr. Hoover was accused of not being quali- 
fied for the Presidency because in handling Belgium 
relief he had taken a residence in London. Horror of 
horrors, he was shown to have had a London address 
and a London club! The Constitution says that a 
man, to be President, must have been for fourteen 
years a resident of the United States, The Constitu- 
tional lawyers put on their specs, thinking wigs, 
talking caps and argued quite a bit whether the 
language meant fourteen continuous years preceding 
his election or fourteen, years during his entire life- 
time, Well, that business came to nothing and the 
ball rolled on. 

Then, Hoover was accused of being married by a 
Catholic priest. He admitted it. It was a very pretty 


fly-by-night sheet called 
Politics, supported, possibly, by money from the 
Pullman fortune contributed by Mr. Frank O, 
Lowden. Politics, by printing certain things and 
leaving out others, made Hoover appear in a very 
bad light. He was accused, in short, of defrauding 
a Chinese client. But perusal of the London Times 
report of the trial disclosed that the presiding 
justice had expressly stated that Hoover appeared 
in the action as an agent and not as a defendant, and 
praised Hoover for the course he had taken. 


O it goes, one alleged scandal after another; 
all aimed at Hoover and not one of them has 
stuck. Even the Coolidge agents, my spies report, 
have grown tired of this silly business. My informers 
witnessed a very pretty spectacle last week wherein 
one of those closest to the Holy of Holies in the 
White House actually pulled the leg of one of the 
best scandalmongers among the anti-Hoover mob. 

Catching the eye of Mr. Ted Clark, confidential 
secretary to the President, in the dining room of a 
local hostelry, an anti-Hoover member of Congress 
hurried to his table and started to spill the dirt. 
He had hardly seated himself comfortably before 
he was launched on the Chinese story. 

Clark cut him short. 

“George,” he said, — the Congressman’s first 
name was George, — “‘you haven’t heard the half of 
it. The story you want to tell me is too old. Besides, 
it has been disproved. I will give you the low down 
on Hoover. They really haven’t started on him yet. 
Listen to this. It’s the goods. When Hoover was 
twenty-four he was working in India. He was a 
mining engineer in the employ of an- Indian po- 
tentate. A potentate, mind you. How would that 
look if it came out in the campaign? Well, he became 
infatuated with a Burmese girl, only fourteen, who 
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was the daughter of one of the clerks in his office. 
Well, sir, the affair became so bad that Hoover got 
into trouble. To make a long story short, he mur- 
dered her. Yes, sir, murdered her and buried her 
body on the banks of the river. 

“Now this story has been dug up. Some persons 
have known of it for a long time, but because of its 
libelous nature they have not dared use it. Now 
listen, George, it was only last week that they were 
able to prove that Hoover committed this dastardly 
crime. Yes, sir, they’ve got the goods on him. Last 
week the river overflowed its banks. Washed every- 
thing before it. But, listen, what’s more it uncovered 
the grave of this girl. Yes, sir, washed it bare. And 
there lay her bones. Every one of them. And what 
do you think was on them? On every bone was 
written the name of Herbert Hoover.” 

Needless to say, the Congressman was popeyed 
long before Mr. Clark had finished his story. Indeed, 
my spies report that it appeared to them as if he 
had been making notes on his shirt cuff. When Mr. 
Ted Clark sprang his dénouement the poor fellow 
had to be revived, propped up in his chair. 


HILE the Teapot Dome committee continues 
its sessions it has furnished the world with a 
startling phenomenon. Elder Hays appeared before 
the committee and his memory had been so re- 
freshed in the four years since he last appeared that 
he could remember all sorts of details that he had 





packed like sardines into the stiff-backed 

pews, squirming, nudging, shifting, in the 
rainbow light of the stained-glass windows. “‘Those 
are the boys from our private school up the street,” 
whispers a neighborly stranger, confidentially. 
“They all come here every Sunday.” 

“T know it,” I whisper back, equally confiden- 
tially. “I teach there and see that they do.” 

From my coign of vantage in the gallery where 
duty has sent me to check up the Sabbath attend- 
ance of the little rascals, 1 watch them thoughtfully, 
wondering how much of the worth-while and bene- 
ficial that the preacher is dilating upon ever creeps 
through the careless skins of boys thirteen to seven- 
teen; how much really influences their lives. 

All heads are pointed in one direction — toward 
the speaker. Their bodies incline his way. Appar- 
ently his excellent sermon is making its appeal. 
But, no. As I look more closely, I see what I had 
expected. Hands, eyes, minds — all are otherwise 


[> front you can see eight rows of him, 


The Schoolboy Takes His Religion—and Leaves It 


By Trentwell Mason White 





forgotten the first time. Remarkable Mr. Hays. 
He did not state that he had been taking a course in 
Pelmanism or anything like that, but certain details 
of gifts from Harry F. Sinclair to the Republican 
national campaign fund of 1920 came flitting back. 
The Hays incident, and this is really why I bring 
it up, goes to show how luck mixes in politics. Hays 
appeared before the committee in 1924 and stated, 
in the face of repeated questions, that Sinclair had 
been obligated only to the extent of $75,000. Senator 
Walsh of Montana returned time and again to this 
point and each time Hays positively stated that 
Sinclair gave no more than $75,000. Casting about 
recently for new leads, Walsh, Nye, and other 
inquisitors called Hays. They had no particular 
questions to ask him. They had accepted his previous 
statements. They decided to put him in the witness 
chair and ask whatever came into their minds. 
Hays appeared. But before they could ask him 
a single question he insisted on reading a prepared 
statement in which he disclosed that his memory had 
been startlingly refreshed and in which all sorts of 
new leads were opened. Hays, in 1928, divulged 
that Sinclair had contributed $160,000 personally 
to the 1920 deficit, some of which was in bonds which 
the committee has traced to the Continental 
Trading Company deal. If Hays had not read his 
statement the Senators would probably have never 
asked him any questions which would have brought 
this information to light. Such is iuck in politics, 


employed. Even from here I recognize a book barred 
from the bookstores skillfully disguised by a hymnal 
cover in the hands of one of the most rapt listeners. 
His companion is reading over his shoulder, his 
mouth well supplied from a bag of candy. 

Behind them, the entire pew is industriously en- 
gaged, not in the service, but in perusing the comic 
section of the Sunday paper. Scanning the whole 
schoolboy group, one sees with but few exceptions 
all manner of inattention — from studying the 
morrow’s lessons to sleeping. They will, of course, 
catch it from the monitor for this conduct unbe- 
fitting a gentleman in the Lord’s House. But now, 
as after the impending rebuke, they try to bilk the 
system, put over and get away with all manner of 
irreligiousness — sacrilegiousness, if you will — 
under the veneer of postured sanctimony. By the 
same token, they are learning and practicing, in- 
different and unknown to themselves, a sly hypocrisy 
defeating every purpose of their presence. 

-ind lest this seem a localized incident, may I say 
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that over a period of years covering a first-hand 
knowledge of schools from coast to coast, this has 
been found true where any institution rules com- 
pulsory church attendance. Regrettably enough, 
it is as characteristic of a theological seminary on 
the Pacific Coast as of a fine old church school in 
New England. The authorities mean well. They are 
sincere in their efforts. With every means available 
they attempt to fill their pupils with wholesome, 
sensible ideas of spiritual concepts. 

Yet they fail miserably from the start. Even in 
the beginning they fail to recognize the primary 
psychological barrier which schools from antiquity 
have never conquered: there can be no sustained 
appeal to a compulsory act. Still one cannot say 
that there is any obvious degeneration as a result. 
It must be granted that a certain sense of moral 
values may be established. Yet analysis proves that 
the majority of these boys are prejudiced from that 
time on against the church, against religion, against 
many things spiritual because they have been driven, 
not led, to the altar. 


HE head master of one of New England’s most 

exclusive and respected schools told me with 
a gleam of pride in his eye that the greatest salutary 
influence in the institution was the religious at- 
mosphere. “You must see it for yourself,” he said 
earnestly. ““See how much it means to our boys. 
Just attend one of their Christian society meetings 
— not directed or supervised by us — and that will 
be an eye opener for you.” 

Unconvinced, I dropped into the chapel one night 
about seven o’clock just as the services were begin- 
ning. A large group of boys were ranged along the 
pews near the front of the hall, heads bowed, abso- 
lutely silent. Quietly I slipped into a vacant seat 
in the rear. The student leader was praying, and it 
was the most direct, naif, and delightful supplication 
I have ever heard. The thought content, the in- 
genuousness of expression were unique. Parts of it 
have escaped me over the years; but as I remember 
it, it ran much like this: 

“Now, God, we’ve gathered here, this Wednesday 
night, to tell you a few things you probably know, 
and ask you some others which you don’t. It’s 
pretty hard to be good all the time, you know, God; 
and we have so many rules here that it’s pretty 
easy to break them without meaning to. Lots of 
the younger boys here have never been away from 
home before; they have temptations facing them 
they don’t know how to handle. All of us have some 
favors we want to ask. The rest of this week will 
you keep your eyes on these young boys and show 
them the right path. And for us who know better 
but have made a lot of mistakes we didn’t mean to, 
we want you to be patient and say you will forgive 
us this time as you have before. We'll try harder 
than the deuce, God, to do the right thing. We’ll 


try to help you help us. We’re depending on you, 
God, and you’ve never failed us yet. Amen.” 

That night I heard a group of seniors on my corri- 
dor discussing the service. The majority of them had 
attended. Those speaking had had an active part 
in the conduct of the meeting. They were, according 
to the judgment of the school authorities and the 
vote of the boys, leaders in the life of the institution. 
But as they talked, unconscious of the thinness of 
my wall, all the illusions I had built up vanished. 

“Gee, Jim,” said one apparently addressing the 
leader, ““when you pray the way you did tonight, 
I almost get convinced. You’re the most Christ- 
bitten guy in school, to hear you in the chapel, 
instead of the school’s prize drinker.” 

“Come off,” replied the other, “you know, as we 
all do, that it’s pretty much protection with me. 
Where’d my drag be with the old man if I didn’t 
do it. How could I get my week-ends if I didn’t 
have this Christian leader stuff to play up?” 

“Well,” continued the first, “after all, I think it 
does the preps good whether we believe it or not. 
They believe the hokum just as we did when we were 
preps, and it makes the discipline much better if 
we can get them to knuckle down to the system.” 

Then followed a discussion, apparently a well- 
worn one, on compulsory attendance at church 
services. It explained in a way their attitude. 

“It’s all rot!” exclaimed one. “I may have had 
some small faith in God when I came here; but 
having to go to church two and sometimes three 
times on Sunday ruined it. My only protection is the 
‘alphabet game.’” 

“What’s that?” 

“Why, you know, schoolboys have played it for 
years. You just listen to the minister talk, and the 
first word he uses beginning with ‘a’ you call point 
number one. When a word beginning with ‘b’ 
comes along, that’s point number two, and so on. 
It’s hard to win because ‘z’ and ‘x’ appear so sel- 
dom, but it keeps your attention on the services, 
so that the masters can’t get you for deportment.” 

In the general laugh that followed, a door 
slammed. 

“Where’s Jim going?” 

“Sh-h, not so loud. He’s sneaking out tonight — 
tearing down to New York in a taxi. He had about 
a dozen flasks with him.” 

“Wish I’d known he was going; I’d had: him 
fill mine.” 


HE group broke up, but I had heard enough to 
assure me that these “Christian leaders” were 
only youthful chameleons who matched their skin 
to the kind of cloth they were forced to wear. 
Unusual, you say? A glaring exception? Not in 
the least. A number of schools which I have visited 
and taught in have given me a norm of judgment. 
These institutions were all (Continued on page 288) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


HAT Mr. W. O. McGeehan, in his career as 
a sport writer, plies a witty and useful pen, 
I should be the last to dispute. An honest 
gentleman, as well as a critic who has kept a nice 
sense of proportion among his subjects, Mr. Mc- 
Geehan is a lonely figure, a rationalist of sport sur- 
rounded by Grantland Rices and Hype Igoes. Not so 
lonely, however, as Mr. John R. Tunis, writing in 
the March issue of Harper’s, would have us believe: 
“. , . almost the only member of the brotherhood 
who has dared publicly to question the sanctity of 
organized competitive athletics; he alone has sug- 
gested that the idols of the sporting world may be 
equipped with feet of clay.” Which, if I may say so, 
should be charged to Mr. Tunis as an error. For, 
although I certainly can’t lay claim to having “dis- 
covered” a man who for some years has been 
syndicated by the Chicago Tribune, I am bound, 
nevertheless, to place in nomination the name of 
Mr. Westbrook Pegler of that paper. 
Barring an occasional article in Liberty, Pegler 
seems to have escaped for the most part any sub- 
stantial recognition by magazine editors, and why 
this is true, I can’t understand. Save for a somewhat 
fulminating style, he is a literary craftsman of a high 
order; he writes an extraordinary combination of 
good English and slang, differing, however, from 
common sport writers in the fact that he coins his 
own slang as he goes. Thus to Pegler, the paternal 
butcher shop of Gertrude Ederle is a “frankfurter 
studio,” a metaphor that struck me as well-nigh 
Bierceian; while in referring to a loving cup pre- 
sented to some baseball slugger he likened it to “‘one 
of those urns in which undertakers are accustomed 
to file the ashes of their customers.” Pegler was the 
first man to catch Gene Tunney in the act, so he de- 
scribed it, of “reading a book without any pictures 
in it,” and he has written several purported conver- 
sations between the erudite Tunney and his illiterate 
retinue from which many lesser scribes have drawn. 


* * * 


In a recent Sunday Magazine of the New York 
Times appeared an article by André Maurois, “ad- 
dressed,” so the caption said, “to a young French- 
man about to visit America.” Now although I knew 
that the Times was a lusty and growing newspaper, 
I must admit that up to this time I had never sus- 
pected its pages of being widely read by “young 
Frenchmen.” Too, the article was written in Eng- 
lish, a tongue with which most of the young French- 
men I have ever met seem to have some trouble. So 
I sat right down and wrote a letter to the editor, ask- 
ing him if, as a literate native of Nebraska, I might 


not poach on the young Frenchman’s preserves and 
read the article myself. Well — you can imagine my 
surprise when he wrote right back saying that if I, 
or any other reader of the Times, wanted to read the 
article, to go right ahead; he didn’t care. Indeed, 
said he, the title, in his opinion, should have read, 
“An Article for Americans Who Insist on Reading 
the Polite Remarks of a Visiting Young and Brilliant 
French Author.” 

So I pitched in and read every word of the thing 
and afterwards I read it out loud to my wife. We 
both thought it was great. Honestly, the things that 
young fellow found out about us— and in two 
months, too. . . . For instance, he tells this young 
Frenchman of his to be sure and bring along a rain- 
coat! For, says he, it might rain, and then if you 
hadn’t any raincoat you’d get all wet. He even 
mentions the need of rubber overshoes. “When the 


deluge begins, put on rubber overshoes.” Not take - 


them off, remember, but put them on. Think it over. 

Traffic, he goes on, is regulated in New York by 
means of colored signals. American locomotives have 
bells on them! (Ha! He forgot the whistles!) The 
large railroad terminals in New York are “works of 
art.” Many people go to our public libraries and — 
what do you think? — actually read. Our workmen 
often ride in their own automobiles. “Evening 
clothes are worn less than in London.” Certainly a 
useful thing to bear in mind. But his most signal dis- 
covery has to do with Pullman cars; each car, so he 
has found, has its negro porter, “who will brush you 
off with a little broom just before you reach your 
station.” And if you don’t believe him, just go out 
and look for yourselves. The chances are, you will 
find that he is dead right. Anyhow, the Times would 
be sure to check up on any such statement. 


* * * 


Some things, obviously, M. Maurois wasn’t able 
to discover in his two months. He omits to mention, 
for example, that the tall buildings of New York are 
equipped with elevators, so that the tenants don’t 
have to walk up and down stairs. And, although he 
talks of the Pullman cars, he says nothing of the 
fact that they run on wheels instead of runners or 
skids. Albany is the capital of New York; baseball is 
a popular sport; American men wear straw hats in 
summer and don’t wear them in winter; many of our 
citizens keep no servants at all, while others keep 
one or more servants. Yes, I can think of a good 
many odd items for André Maurois — and the editor 
of the Times. But then, of course I’ve lived in this 
country practically all my life. 

ais f J C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


proved W. B. Yeats to have been a 
better poet than prophet in writing, 
before the war, those rather sombre lines: 


Giproval W. avents in Ireland 


Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 
It’s with O’Leary in the grave. 


This he confessed, again beautifully, in 
“Easter Nineteen Sixteen,” the poem in 
which he recorded his feelings during the 
Irish insurrection of that year. By a not 
perhaps unnatural process, however, the 
literary mood of Ireland today has come 
to be something to which that earlier re- 
frain might well be applied. The new 
figures in Irish literature are realistic, or, 
if romantic, their sense of romance is not 
that which was characteristic of their 
predecessors. 

Liam O’Flaherty’s novel, “The In- 

former,” has romantic elements; that is, 
it can hardly be described as a realistic 
picture of Irish life, but its grim romanti- 
cism is far removed from the romanticism 
of “The Crock of Gold.” In the plays of 
Sean O’Casey realism is transcended, as in 
the marvelous scene in the saloon in “The 
Plough and the Stars,” but it is not the 
transcendental reality of “The Playboy of 
the Western World.” James Joyce in his 
“Dubliners” was the herald of a new 
movement in Irish literature, and while 
gaping critics gaze open-mouthed at 
“Ulysses,” a chapter on realism must be 
opened by the historian of Anglo-Irish 
literature who has not lost sight of the 
fact that Joyce is as integral a part of that 
national impulse in letters as Yeats, ©., 
or Synge. 
_ Even James Stephens, as his “Etched 
in Moonlight” (Macmillan) shows, has 
not altogether escaped the contagion of 
this altered mood. To most people he 
would seem to be the romanticist incar- 
nate, and many readers will be surprised 
by the stories which he has brought to- 
gether in this volume. I have always felt 
that Stephens, if he would, could write a 
great realistic Irish novel, for he has had 
the experience, as he has the strength and 
the powers of observation, required for the 
task. His latest book gives a taste of that 
quality in him, although he flavors his 
stories, for the most part, with touches of 
his irrepressible humor and imagination. 
The only other book of his with which this 
volume can be compared is “Here Are 
Ladies”; but here there is less of pure 
fantasy. ' 

The title story, which is the longest, is 
probably the most fantastic of them all, 
yet even it ends on a note of macabre re- 
alism. One friend recounts to another a 
Mysterious dream of an adventure in a 


By Ernest Boyd 


strange country, at some indeterminate 
period of time, when he was driven by the 
jealous contemplation of two lovers to 
lock them in an old castle. He is haunted 
afterwards by the horror of the deed, re- 
turns, and discovers that his action had 
none of the consequences he had imagined. 
In his turn he is locked behind that castle 
door by the couple, lives there through an 
agony of terror for some hours, only to 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FicTIon 


Home to Harlem. By Claude McKay 
(Harper). 

Old Enchantment. By Larry Barretto 
(John Day). 

We Sing Diana. By Wanda Fraiken 
Neff (Houghton Mifflin). 

Etched in Moonlight. By James 
Stephens (Macmillan). 


GENERAL 


The Story of Everest. By Captain John 
Noel (Little, Brown). 

Beauty and the Beast. By Joseph 
Gordon Macleod (Viking Press). 
Henry Hudson. By Llewelyn Powys 

(Harper). 
Art of the Night. By George Jean 
Nathan (Knopf). 











learn that the door could easily have been 
opened, had he not been paralyzed by his 
own dread. The story is one of sheer 
fancy, but it ends thus brutally: “I saw 
myself. My mouth was twisted sidewards 
in a jolly grin. My eyes were turned in- 
wards in a comical squint, and my chin 
was all a sop of my own saliva.” 


— ESIRE” also opens as a fanciful 

tale—a man saves another’s life in 
the street, gets into a long conversation 
with him, is given an opportunity to wish 
for what he most desires in the world. He 
relates this to his wife, telling her that his 
wish was to remain at the age of forty- 
eight until he died. They retire for the 
night and the wife dreams she is away on 
an expedition to the polar seas. She suffers 
intensely from the cold. The dream pro- 
ceeds with her sufferings, abandoned on 
the ice, running until she falls into a 
crevasse. Then, again abruptly, comes the 
macabre realism of the ending: 


“How miserably cold it is!” she said. 
She turned in the bed and snuggled against 
him for warmth; and she found that an 
atrocity of cold came from him; that he was 
icy. . . . He was stone dead. He was stone 


cold, And she stood by him, shivering and 

whimpering. 

“Hunger” is a powerful study of misery 
and starvation, written in a terse, sparse 
style peculiarly wedded to the subject and 
more effective than any attempt to pile up 
heart-rending details. It reminds one, in 
its concentrated, laconic tragedy, of some 
of Chekhov’s tales. “Schoolfellows,” on 
the other hand, might have been written 
by Maupassant in his more casual mo- 
ments, being an account of how an old 
school friend cadged for drinks, borrowed 
money for drinks, and finally begged for 
drinks, and could not be driven off even by 
a blow in the face from the man whose 
patience he had exhausted. So real is the 
exasperation of the harassed schoolmate 
that the reader finds himself goaded by 
the same desperate desire to see the last 
of the leechlike incubus. 


HERE is a sardonic undertone in 
the story entitled “ Darling,” the ac- 
count of the marriage and dismissal for 
incompetence from his job of a poor, in- 
effectual worm. “He liked everyone in the 
world. He liked everything in the world. 
He liked anything. That, if he had an am- 
bition, was all his ambition, to be let like 
people; to be let placate people, and to let 
them see that he liked them.” Marriage 
proved too much for this creature. “At 
first he admired and envied her ease in 
speech; for he could not have uttered so 
many words about a water tap. He mar- 
velled at her. Each night brought its own 
subject. It might be about the fading oil- 
cloth on the hall: it might be about cock- 
roaches in the basement: it might be that 
the silk in her wedding-present umbrella 
had slit. On these subjects, on all and 
every subject, she was able to emit 
unceasing and perfectly grammatical 
phrases.” In the end he is trudging the 
streets, a homeless, penniless half-wit. 
It will be seen that the Stephens of 
“ Deirdre,” “The Demi-Gods,” and “The 
Crock of Gold” is far removed from these 
stories. Yet, they are in the author’s true 
vein, if not characteristic in theme. Humor 
and poetry lurk in the most unexpected 
places. Who but Stephens could write such 
a description of a drunken man’s fatuity 
as “The Wolf”? Or make a little psycho- 
logical vignette out of the meagre incident 
of “The Boss”? It is true that most of us 
will ask impatiently when we are to have 
the volumes which were to complete the 
cycle initiated with “Deirdre” and “The 
Land of Youth.” Romantic Ireland cannot 
be quite so dead as to deprive us of the 
rest of that fascinating experiment in the 
transmutation of old legend. 
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In the Baker Street Tradition 
A Review by Ralph Sargent Bailey 


GREAT DETECTIVES AND THEIR 
METHODS. By George Dilnot. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

SOME FAMOUS MEDICAL TRIALS. 
By Leonard A. Parry, M.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


URDER of late years seems to 
M have become something of a fine 
art. For uncounted centuries it 
has been a subject for careful study by 
those who have practiced it. Within the 
last four or five it has been made the 
study of those set apart by civilized 
governments to bring it to light. Now the 
whole field is being opened up for the 
enlightenment of the layman as well as 
the expert. Such recent books as Edmund 
Lester Pearson’s “Studies in Murder’’ 
and William Bolitho’s “Murder for 
Profit” have dealt with homicide largely 
from the criminal’s piont of view, analyz- 
ing his motives, tracing his mental proc- 
esses through the various paths leading 
to murder, and elaborating the psychol- 
ogy — or pathology — of the man killer. 
Here are two books of a different sort, 
dealing occasionally with the same crim- 
inals, overlapping necessarily as to facts. 
but approaching the subject from funda- 
mentally opposing angles. Mr. Dilnot’s 
sizable volume arrives at the murderers 
through the men who track them down; 
Dr. Parry’s through the court trials which 
pass upon their guilt or innocence. And in 
spite of a slightly professional bias they 
make for variously fascinating reading. 
Mr. Dilnot, veteran journalist that he 
is, has put between his covers the ele- 
ments of capital fiction to serve ungar- 
nished fact. He has made the Scotland 
Yard inspector a human being — no less 
and no more. The Sherlock Holmeses in the 
trade are few indeed. And yet by the 
exercise of quick observation and home- 
grown horse sense their counterparts 
achieve as amazing results as ever con- 
founded the distinguished callers at 
those famous Baker Street lodgings. At 
the outset, the author divides detectives 
into three general classifications: the 
executive organizer—who “has the 
tactics, the full technique of criminal in- 
vestigation at his finger tips, a supreme 
knowledge of men, an elasticity of re- 
source”’; the thief taker — “‘a shrewd and 
experienced man whose chief asset is his 
knowledge of thieves and their methods”; 
and the expert — “skilled in some direc- 
tion — fingerprints, photography, foot- 
prints, record keeping.” The eccentric 
gentleman who sits in a club chair and 
forges a chain of evidence by sheer de- 
duction has no place. Not that Mr, Dilnot 


minimizes the importance of being able 
to put two and two together: he merely 
urges the necessity of obtaining two and 
two before adding them up. 

Most of the great Scotland Yard men 
named in the book will prove unfamiliar 
to American readers. It is their deeds 
which should be mentioned if there were 
space. There is, for instance, the French 
expert who discovered the guilt of a man 
suspected of murdering his sweetheart 
because he had neglected to clean his 
fingernails; there is, the story of Inspector 
Fox, who tracked a clever counterfeiter 
by shadowing the coiner’s dog; and again, 
Inspector “Tricky” Drew, who made 
detectives of all the suspect’s friends 
and acquaintances and thereby found his 
man. There was seldom much of the spec- 
tacular in the lives of these “C. I. D.” 
operatives, however. Murderers were de- 
manded by courts of justice and it was 
their business to supply the demand. 


FTER the detective has done his 
work the law has its innings, and it 
is here that Dr. Parry enters. That he 
restricts his accounts to famous medical 
trials in no sense detracts from the typi- 
calness of the interest of the cases. In his 
preface the author questions Sherlock 
Holmes’ statement that when a doctor 
goes wrong he is the worst of criminals, 
possessing as he does both nerve and 
knowledge. In support of his doubts he 
sets forth several notorious poisoning 
cases wherein doctors have bungled and 
bungled badly, to their own undoing. 
Here again the subjects are from British 
records. The facts, however, form an 
absorbing picture of one cross section of 
crime. The first case of morphia poisoning 
a century ago is cited, as well as numerous 
instances of murder by aconite and that 
most popular of drugs, strychnine. Dr. 
Parry delves as far back as the Seventeenth 
Century, and brings in by the way numer- 
ous instances when torture was ordered by 
the court itself to coerce suspects to plead 
to the charges against them. 

If doctors do fail to make use of their 
best knowledge when they turn to crime, 
they frequently maintain their nerve. 
Take, for instance, Dr. Pritchard, pro- 
tagonist of Scotland’s last public execu- 
tion in 1865. So far from admitting that 
he had brought slow and horrible death 
to his wife and mother-in-law by aconite 
poisoning, he begged that the coffin lid 
might be raised so that he might kiss his 
dead wife’s lips. Or consider the case of Dr. 
Lamson, who poisoned his brother-in-law 
with aconite and with consummate bold- 
ness attempted to thwart the ends of 


justice. Again, there was the infamous Dr. 
Thomas Neill Cream, to give him his full 
name, who had a record of at least three 
murders in this country before 1891 and 
certainly five, probably more, in England 
after that time. Cream went so far as to 
attempt the blackmailing of the eminent 
Dr. Sir William Broadbent in connection 
with a crime he himself had committed. 

Neill Cream, apparently, went far 
toward the title of the world’s most noto- 
rious murderer. For in him are combined 
the elements of the very blackest of 
scoundrels. He was, first, a doctor gone 
wrong; second, a sexual maniac of a most 
dangerous type; third, a man of apparently 
great mental and spiritual force; and 
lastly, possessor of inconceivably brutal 
and blunted sensibilities. Pearson, Bolitho, 
Dilnot, Parry —they all agree on Dr. 
Neill Cream, “wholesale poisoner.” And 
from the four accounts, we have a fairly 
complete narrative of this fiend who 
administered strychnine to the girls 
whom he had violated and who black- 
mailed innocent men. Hardly lower than 
Cream were the body snatchers, Burke 
and Hare, known to criminologists as the 
“Edinburgh Stranglers,” who made way 
with upward of forty unhappy wretches 
to supply the anatomists of the early 
Nineteenth Century with corpses. In Dr. 
Parry’s analysis we have a horrible if 
fascinating insight into the workings of 
the minds of such criminals as these. 


F the two books, “Great Detectives 
and Their Methods” is the more 
entertaining, for it deals primarily with 
the detection of crime rather than crime 
itself, certainly the more glamorous sub- 
ject by comparison. And it reveals with 
freshness and clarity the problems in- 
volved in this most complex and thorough- 
going business. Dr. Parry, on the other 
hand, makes no attempt to relieve the 
sordidness of crime — indeed, he cannot 
and still include the encyclopedia of facts 
that comes between his pages. With the 
directness to be expected of a doctor 
he presents his cases, and with a doctor’s 
ethics in mind does not disguise his opin- 
ions on the matters he discusses. Perhaps 
he indulges a bit too extensively in per- 
sonal homiletics. However, the interest of 
the material will not be downed. 

Both of the books are written with a 
sound and colorful style: Mr. Dilnot’s is 
unquestionably the more entertaining 
from the angle merely of literary vigor; 
but what Dr. Parry lacks in flexibility 
he perhaps makes up in thoroughness. 
Both should be added to the layman’s 
library of professional criminology. 
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Red Rust. By Cornelia James Cannon. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


OR the twenty and more years since 
Frank Norris wrote “The Octopus,” 
American literature has produced no epic 
of the farm lands. Now Mrs. Cannon has 
written “Red Rust.” Her book may not 
be an epic, but in a sense she has done for 
northern Minnesota what Norris did for 
the Imperial Valley. Whereas Norris 
dealt mainly with the conflict between 
wheat growers and the railroad, Mrs. 
Cannon has dealt with the more primitive 
struggle between wheat growers and the 
forces of nature. She has described mi- 
nutely the lives of the people of New 
Sweden, a pioneer community to the 
northwest of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Mrs. Cannon throws herself into her 
characters with such understanding that 
they become individuals rather than 
types. Matts Swenson, Olga, his crippled 
sister; Karl Burghardt, son of the Ger- 
man storekeeper; Lena Jenson, who comes 
nearest to understanding Matts, are peo- 
ple hard to forget. Against the pioneer 
background of poverty and disappoint- 
ment, building, planting, threshing, open- 
ing the new country, they stand out 
clearly. Mrs. Cannon has done an excel- 
lent piece of work. 


* ee Kk * 


Meat. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


HIS is the intimate story of a family 

in which the nature and character 
of the wife and mother are radically and 
unhappily affected by the birth of a de- 
fective child. In her effort to shield and 
protect him, she loses all sense of propor- 
tion and contrives to destroy the happi- 
ness of her family. Such a story is by no 
means impossible, but Mr. Steele has told 
It in such a way as to make the whole 
thing dubious and unreal. This is un- 
fortunate, as he has a genuine narrative 
ability. 


**e eK * 


Tarka the Otter. By Henry Williamson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 


‘Ta number of those who will enjoy 
_ this book is necessarily limited by its 
subject and style to nature lovers who ap- 
Preciate poetry. It is really more of a 
poem than a story—and the reading 
should be unhurried, or much of its 
beauty will be lost. But to many it will 
bring the excitement of living in a new 
world — the cruel, fantastic world of ani- 
mals which it is evident Mr. Williamson 
has studied and loved. For the reader who 





New Books in Brief Review 


cares to enter that world there will be new 
beauties to be observed, and real emotion 
when the otter loses his mate. It is a world 
where all animals prey upon each other 
and man upon them — not a sentimen- 
talized lovely world of nature, but a 
rather terrible yet very beautiful one. It 
is easy to see why Thomas Hardy called 
this “a remarkable book.” It should ap- 
peal to all those who enjoy Mr. W. H. 
Hudson. 


** kK * * 


Genghis Khan, the Emperor of All Men. 
By Harold Lamb. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $3.50. 


HIS book, originally published in 
August, 1927, is now enjoying its 
seventh large printing. As an interesting 
story it deserves its success. Mr. Lamb 
has told with sympathy and a fine narra- 
tive skill the little-known history of one 
of the world’s great conquerors and 
captains. It is not full-length, official 
history; it is somewhat sketchy in sources, 
but it is downright readable and consist- 
ently entertaining. 


**x kK * 


Bright Avenues. By Josephine Bentham- 
New York: Rae D. Henkle. $2.50. 


HRISTINE, the heroine of this 
happy story, is a really modern 
girl. Not the “modern generation” of 
Scott Fitzgerald, which has by now 
grown up, but a girl trying to earn her 
living, making a sa/on of a cheap apart- 
ment in the evenings, keeping a certain 
dash about her looks when she is starving 
and out of work, and attempting to find 
the answer to her eternal question: “How 
can I amount to something?” She is es- 
corted by the felicitous words of the au- 
thor through the most exciting years of 
her life — from childhood along the bright 
avenues that finally lead her to what is to 
be her “‘achievement.” All the uncertain- 
ties and joys of hundreds like her are 
pleasantly pictured in this one girl’s ad- 
ventures. A bright haze of romance hangs 
over everyone she meets, from her lover to 
the old drunkard that turns up regularly 
at “the Home.” Probably realists will find 
fault with this. But at any rate, it 
shows another side of the picture that is 
often drawn without humor. 


** kK * 


My Life. By Isadora Duncan. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 


ITH the same unconscious self- 
revelation that characterized the 
heroine of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
mixed up with a great deal of naif twaddle 
about Art with a capital A, the beautiful 








Isadora set down her amazing experi- 
ences. Completely without realization 
that she was often ridiculous, and utterly 
free of inhibition, she regarded herself and 
her adventures in a light which is often 
extremely amusing. She never minded 
letting her admirers support her mad 
career, because she was serving Art and 
had a mission to put Joy and Natural- 
ness into the world. She had a great 
many grandiose ideas, such as_bring- 
ing back Grecian ideals to modern Greece, 
but she was never quite able to realize 
them. Her account remains interesting as 
a lively portrait of a personality that at- 
tracted many great people of her day. 


*e ee * 


Up Country. By Donald and Louise 
Peattie. New York: D. Appleton & 
.Co. $2.00. 


Edn is a rather heavy-handed story 
of a noble gent who comes to Eight- 
eenth Century America and pioneers. 
A good deal of very well-presented Revo- 
lutionary-War-in-the-Carolinas stuff pro- 
vides the most effective part of the story. 
Nowhere does one quite achieve the 
conviction that the story and the people 
are real, but the book — for all that — is 
readable. It is an effort in imaginative 
reconstruction and in its way successful. 


** * * * 


Meet Mr. Mulliner. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.00. 


LTHOUGH all of these short stories 

are not of Wodehouse’s best, most 

of them are entertaining and original. 
“The Story of William” is a masterpiece. 
It is about the San Francisco earthqu— 
fire, and a drink that will make the anti- 
Anti-Saloon League weep to think upon. 
The heroes of his tales are, as usual, 
engagingly confiding and enchantingly vo- 
cabularied. As usual, each mad situation 
that they get themselves into — and out 
of — proves that Mr. Wodehouse com- 
bines in high degree the so-called Ameri- 
can gift of repartee with the so-called 
English appreciation of the incongruous. 


**e eK E 


All These. By Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Harvard University Press. $3.50. 


ALUABLE and readable sketches by 

the late minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. In a pleasantly 
intimate way he records impressions of 
Dr. Eliot, Ruskin, John Fiske, and others. 
There are also a memoir of the author by 
Robert Grant, and an introduction by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
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The Story of the Week 


Fundamentalism in Arabia Deserta 


desert sands in March are swirling 

up eddies of troublesome Arab 
discontent. Along the borders of Irak, 
Koweit, and Transjordania, Arabian 
kingdoms over which Great Britain holds 
a League of Nations mandate, armored 
cars, bombing ’planes, and tanks are 
waiting for what may or may not be a 
minor war. For the king of Hejaz and 
sultan of Nejd, whose fighting qualities 
are not be discounted because of the fact 
that he is weighted down by the some- 
what burdensome name of ABp-EL-AZIZ 
1BN ABD-uUR-RAHMAN AB FaAIsAB AB 
Saup, is rumored to be marching his 
20,000 fanatical Wahabi tribesmen against 
the British mandates. Conflicting dis- 
patches obscure his real purpose as well 
as the way events are shaping. Apparently 
the British Foreign Office is equally in 
the dark as to whether the threatened 
war is to be taken seriously. But Britain’s 
desert units are ready. 

Not that Britain is particularly worried. 
After all, Arab warriors, no matter how 
great their valor, are hardly a match for 
armored cars and bombing ’planes. But 
a war with the tribesmen would neverthe- 
less mean a difficult cam- 
paign stretching over a 


4k- hot winds that blow across 


By Stewart Beach 


operations to a few bombing raids over 
the Arab lines. British bluejackets and 
marines have already been landed from 
the three small war vessels in the harbor 
of Koweit. Together with the land forces, 
they will protect the port and the im- 
portant line to Basra which connects 
with the Basra-Bagdad railway, acquired 
by the British in 1923 and accounted one 
of the important links in the imperial 
chain. Similar precautions are being 
taken in the other mandates, and the 
prompt manceuvring of forces seems to 
have had its effect. Dispatches promising 
war are less ominous in these later days, 
and there are counterrumors as well 
that Inn Saun’s little project has all been 
a clever piece of Arabian diplomacy 
designed to worry the British into 
restoring his annual subsidy of £60,000. 
Whatever truth lies in any of these 
rumors is difficult to ascertain at this 
distance. But an examination of the 
situation behind them discloses reasons 
for believing that Inn Saup might go to 
war; and a number for reckoning that he 
might not. 

The Wahabi sect, of which Inn Savup is 
chief, was founded in the Eighteenth 


Century by Asp-eL-WanHaB. Wana, a 
merchant by trade, was also an Oriental 
scholar whose studies led him to the 
belief that Mohammedanism had drifted 
far away from the strict teachings of the 
Koran and the Sunna, or oral teachings 
of Mohammed. Among early converts 
to his fundamentalism was Monammep 
Inn Saup, chief nobleman of Nejd, who 
subsequently married WanaB’s daughter 
and founded the Wahabi dynasty of 
which the present In Saup is the repre- 
sentative. WaHaB and Monammep [sn 
Saup, declaring a holy war against the 
more liberal Moslem sects, carried their 
campaign with fire and sword through 
Arabia. Their successors continued this 
effective proselyting until 1811, when the 
Ottoman Sultan finally called a halt to 
their activities by sending MEHEMET ALI, 
pasha of Egypt, against them. The 
Wahabis were defeated, but not crushed, 
and they retired to Riyadh, capital of 
Arabia Deserta. 

The present Inn Saup has proved 
himself a true son of his fathers. He was 
born in 1880; by the turn of the century 
he had already rekindled fires of funda- 
mentalism in the Wahabi tribesmen and 
led them in _ proselyting 
ventures against the more 








considerable period of time 
if it were to reach any 
decisive outcome. And any 
war, minor or major, means 
an added burden to the &e 
British taxpayer who is $ 4 
particularly vociferous just v & 
now in objecting to addi- 
tional armament billscharged 
up to him by the War 
Office and the Admiralty. 
This year’s naval appropria- 
tion has bowed to public 
opinion and taken a body 
blow in the shape of drastic 
cuts. The War Office is 
treated to no less vocal 
evidences of dissatisfaction 
as rumors of large-scale 
operations in Arabia crowd 
the telegraphs to London. 
Public opinion has its 
uses, in England as else- 
where, and it is probable 
that if Inn Saup projects a 
“holy war” against the 





infidels and the more liberal 
Moslem sects in the man- 
dates, Britain will content 
herself with a defensive 
war, confining offensive 
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who turn toward Mecca. 
To a Wahabi, Mecca appears 
in the same light as did 
Babylon to the early fathers. 
The holy city, they feel, has 
been corrupted by its sub- 

. servience to the Moham- 
medanism of Turkey, and 
pilgrimages are looked 
upon with keen disfavor. 
Not only do they frown upon 
the pilgrimages; some of the 
earliest depredations of the 
youthful Inn Saup were 
directed against religious 
caravans passing on their 
devout way to the east. So 
frequent did these attacks 
become that for a time 
pilgrimages to Mecca 
ceased altogether. 

With the World War 
came the beginnings of di- 
rect British influence in Ara- 
bia which had hitherto been 
under Turkish suzerainty. 

_ When Britain conceived 
sal her project of mobilizing 
the desert tribes against 
Turkey, two men stood out 


| liberally minded Moslems 
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as the obvious rallying points — Ian 
Saup and Husein Isn Au, Grand 
Shereef of Mecca. It was Husein whom 
Col. T. E. Lawrence sought out, and it 
was HuseE1n’s son, Feisat, now king of 
Irak, who proved so gallant a lieutenant 
to LAWRENCE in the field. To Inn Saup 
went Capt. W. H. I. SHakespeare, 
proposing an alliance against the Turks. 
To this Inn Saup readily agreed, but 
after the Battle of Jarrah, in which 
SHAKESPEARE was killed and which was 
a substantial victory for Inn Rasuip, 
the Turkish ally, he largely retired to his 
desert places and refused to codperate. 
LAWRENCE visited him, but was able to 
gain little more than the chieftain’s 
promise to refrain from attacking Arabs 
loyal to Britain. In 1917, London began 
paying him an annual subsidy of £60,000 
to insure his neutrality and later to 
guarantee his promise to ‘refrain from 
attacking British mandates. 


HE reason for Inn Saup’s refusal to 

carry on the fight was his objection 
to allying himself with a project in which 
Husein played so prominent a part. 
For Huse1n was not of the fundamentalist 
faith which held the Wahabis in strict and 
uncompromising adherence to the Koran. 
Although a Moslem, he was Grand 
Shereef of Mecca, and as such represented 
those ideas of luxury which are anathema 
to the Wahabis. So Inn Saup remained in 
Riyadh and Lawrence carried on with- 
out him. 

In 1916, under the guarantee of 
Britain, Husein declared the Hejaz an 
independent kingdom with himself as its 
ruler. Apparently this was to have been 
but a preliminary step, for Colonel Law- 
RENCE has stated that under assurances 
from the Foreign Office he had promised 
governmental support for a _ united 
Arabia at the end of the war with HusE1n 
as its king. Britain’s failure to keep this 
promise is said to have been LawRENCE’S 
reason for retiring from public life and 
burying himself in an obscure Indian 
army post. 


NSTEAD of the “Arabistan” which 
Britain promised, the Peace Conference 
broke up Arabia into small territories, 
under a system of mandates supervised 
by the League of Nations. France received 
the Syrian mandate, and Britain was 
given supervision over Palestine, Irak, 
Transjordania, and Koweit. Husein 
remained king of Hejaz with his eldest 
son, ALI, as heir apparent; ABDULLAH, 
Husein’s second son, was made king of 
Transjordania, and Fetsat, the third son, 
became king of Irak. And at this point, 
Inn Saup stepped back into the picture. 
During the early months following. the 
Peace Conference, the Wahabis took to 
the trail again, attacking villages and 
caravans, not as bandits, but in the name 
of their faith. These operations, however, 


were largely confined to the southern 
part of Arabia and, until 1924, Inn Saup 
made no attempt to defy the terms of his 
subsidy arrangement and attack one of 
the British mandates. In August of that 
year, a party of his raiders swept across 
the borders of Transjordania but was 
promptly driven back by Briitsh bomb- 
ing ’planes. After a month’s respite, 
however, Inn Saup returned to the 
attack. This time he had inflamed his 
warriors to a major holy war. Husein, 
the nonorthodox king of Hejaz, must be 
driven out. The tribesmen massed their 
forces, and in September, 1924, the attack 
began. Huse1n saw the writing on the 
wall, and on October 3 he abdicated, 
turning over the throne to ALI, his son, 
who soon saw that resistance, without the 
British aid which he might confidently 
have expected, was useless. Inn Saup 
and his tribesmen entered Mecca. It was 
a year before all opposition to the Wahabis 
was crushed. Then, on January 8, 1926, 
Inn Saup was solemnly crowned king of 
Hejaz and his title as sultan of Nejd was 
reafirmed. On May 20, 1927, the Treaty 
of Jeddah between Inn Saup and Great 
Britain gave the latter’s recognition to 
the complete and absolute independence 
of the Arab chief’s dominions. 


RITAIN’S refusal to support Husern, 
her faithful ally in the World War, 
is one of the unexplained developments of 
her foreign policy. Husein was friendly 
to Britain, had fought side by side with 
her, and even though he had been dis- 
appointed in Britain’s failure to make him 
king of Pan-Arabia, there is no reason 
for supposing that he was the less loyal. 
Inn Saup, on the other hand, had been 
a negative ally at best, and for nine years 
Britain’s subsidy played a large part in 
keeping his raiders from troubling British 
operations. The Wahabi attack upon 
Mecca could probably have been halted 
by means of the bombing ’planes which 
had served to scatter the Wahabis who 
attacked Transjordanian villages. Why 
did Britain refuse this aid? 

The only reason which has been sug- 
gested is a purely religious one. In March, 
1924, Hussein set himself up as caliph. 
Formerly, the Turkish Sultan held this 
honor, but shortly after Turkey became 
a republic, the caliphate was abolished 
entirely. Inn Saup’s attack upon Mecca 
was said to be inspired by Husetn’s 
presumptious action, and Britain is 
alleged to have refused aid to her ally in 
what appeared to be a purely religious 
war. But Ati, who succeeded Husein as 
king, made no attempt to have himself 
designated caliph, and still the British 
offered no aid. So far, the real answer to 
this indifference has not been written. 

With war clouds on the horizon again, 
England may be reaping the fruits of her 
repudiation. And, on the other hand, the 
rumors may be as some observers have 


classed them, the results of diplomatic 
gestures intended for home consumption. 
Since 1924, Inn Saup has spent a portion 
of his time in Mecca which is now the 
capital of his dominions. And Mecca, so. 
it is said, has softened somewhat the hard 
shell of his Moslem fundamentalism. The 
Associated Press is authority for the 
statement that the Arab chieftain has 
forsaken more simple means of transpor- 
tation for swift automobiles. In fact, this. 
agency reports that a fleet of motors now 
conducts Inn Saup and his suite upon 
breakneck dashes across the desert. 
There is a luxurious limousine for the: 
king himself, and another for his staff, 
while behind lumber tightly closed vans, 
patterned somewhat after the architecture: 
of our familiar “black Maria,” in which 
the twenty-four ladies of Inn Saup’s 
harem proceed in somewhat lesser com- 
fort than their lord. Bringing up the rear 
of this modern caravan are touring cars. 
in which fifty bristling Wahabi guards 
keep strict watch for hostile bands. 

These evidences of luxury, so it is said, 
have aroused rumblings of discontent 
among the sheiks who are Inn Saup’s 
allies and his strength. They say that he is 
deserting the old stern ways of literal 
interpretation for the horrid comforts of. 
Mecca. The king’s prestige is under- 
mined; to bolster it and to show his fun- 
damentalism, Inn Saup has been forced to 
decree a holy war against the “lesser breeds. 
without the law.” So far, hostilities have 
not commenced, which somewhat con- 
firms the opinion that the king of Hejaz. 
has never intended that they should. 


EANWHILE, Isn Saup is no doubt 
tightening his defenses at home and 
making certain that the spirit of militant 
fundamentalism remains in the ascendant. 
Life, one imagines, is not entirely sweet 
under the Wahabis. Smoking is forbidden, 
as is the drinking of alcoholic liquors. 
There is an antiperfume statute, and 
neither silver nor gold ornaments nor 
silken garments may be worn. Those 
elegant tribesmen who fancy themselves 
in the outfits which Hollywood popularly 
supposes to be the latest chic in Mecca 
must be sorely tried under the régime of 
Arabia’s Volstead and anticigarette cru- 
sader. The Wahabis are used to it, of 
course, but one cannot escape a suspicion 
that the less orthodox Moslems may re- 
sent the puritanical yoke which has 
descended upon them and sometime rise 
up to call Inn Saup anything but blessed. 
One wonders if Britain, too, may not 
be regretting those bombing ’planes which 
remained grounded while the Wahabi 
hordes swept into Mecca. While Isn 
Saup cannot conceivably conquer the 
mandates which Britain holds, he can still 
cause them no little trouble. Perhaps 
Downing Street will yet live to wish that 
her statesmen had kept their word and. 
stood by Lawrence in Arabia. 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
Its stock of Rare and Choice Books, Prints, and 
Autographs is made accessible to distant buyers by 
st catalogues; No. 168. mericana 
(309 pp., illustrated, price 50c) ; No. 169. Autographs 
— free; Nos. 170 and 173. First Editions & Other 
Rare Books — free; No. 171. Ge: logy — price 10c; 
No. 172. General Americana — free; Print Catalogue, 
No. 5, Napoleonic — free. 
When in Boston browse in 
GOODSPEED’S 
Nos. 7 and 9A Ashburton Place 
Branch Shops at 
No. 5A Park St. No. 2 Milk St. 











Historic Estate in Albemarle County, 
the Home of “Monticello” 


offering splendid possibilities to those who 

like to modernize, and at the same time re- 

tain the charm of an old house in Virginia. 
WILLIAM R. MORTON 

111 Third St., N. E. Charlottesville, Va. 


CARLETON ISLAND ESTATE 


Carleton Villa, suitable for club house or small 
acres in- 





Central R. 
hunting, boating, winter 
houses, farm buildings, etc. Historical. 


ALLAN H. TREMAN, Attorney Ithaca, N. Y. 


FRANCESTOWN, N. H. 


65 miles from Boston 
SQUARE BRICK HOUSE, 125 YEARS OLD, ON HILLTOP 
10 rooms, water, steam heat, good condition. 
Never before on market. Farm 150 acres. 
One of most beautiful places in Southern 
. H. 12 miles from Peterborough. Price 


N 
$15,000. 
M. G. STARRETT 


New York City 
FOR RENT 


of SEY AT WINNAPAUG 


Near Watch Hill, R. I. Attractive furnished cottages, 
7 bedrooms and 3 baths. Also exceptionally fine shore 
lots adjoining 18-hole golf course. 


S. H. DAVIS, Realtor 


nig, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Summer home, furnished. 6 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
and all modern conveniences. Ideal location. Dock and 


ye: 137 Glen St., Glens Falls/N. Y. 





90 West Street 





Westerly, R. I. 





ge. 
A. B. Leotaud 


CRAIGVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
9 

For Sale path, “bedrooms, "large. slceping-porch, 

gun parlor, fireplace, electric lights, double bath-house on 

finest bathing beach. References exchanged. Address 

Cottage, Box 71, Wall St. Station New York City 








STAMMERING 
Baron Harald Holmfeld 


Speech correction for children and adults. 
Studio: 10 East 58th Street, New York City 
Residence: 507 West 111th Street Cathedral 9939 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
For catalog address 
BOX 14, BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 











CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14. Experienced, sympathetic care in the 
home of the directors. Ideal health conditions. Small 
classes. High academic standards. Summer camp in 
Maine. Address 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 





BOOK BARGAINS 
As people connected with the Government are con- 
stantly leaving city, we probably offer the best secoad- 
hand book bargains in America. 
CHARLES JONES 
Rear 1518 L Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 








The Schoolboy Takes His 


Religion —and Leaves It 
(Continued from page 281) 


of excellent repute, of high standing, 
educationally, having capable masters 
and a respected clientele. The boys were 
all good boys on an average. They had 
well-defined ideas of propriety, morality, 
clean sportsmanship. But they balked at 
enforced religiousness. They eventually 
came to refuse the church in any form, 
within themselves. I have followed many 
of them through college and out into 
business, and I find, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, that they do not attend any 
form of divine worship, except when it is 
“good business.” 

What is wrong? Upon whom or what 
can the blame be placed? Analyzing 
fairly, one finds the teacher at fault — 
in the majority of cases — wrong in 
personality and method. No mind is 
keener or more immediate than the ado- 
lescent in appraising character. The 
schoolboy looks over the common run 
of spiritual adviser and concludes that 
if he is an example of Biblical teachings, 
some other course is preferable. And un- 
fortunately, the schoolboy is right. He 
demands a leader whom he can admire, 
respect, and emulate. It is the way of 
youth to demand youth, and most of our 
religious instructors are no longer young. 
There seems to be an idea current among 
the schoolboy’s parents that an old and 
experienced man should direct the spir- 
itual life of the young. Here is a grievous 
mistake. Take, for example, the case of 
Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray was an excellent Latin 
teacher. For thirty years he had been on 
the job and never missed a day. He had 
conducted Bible classes once a week 
during this period and was accounted as 
well-informed and successful as any mas- 
ter in the school. Yet after meeting boys, 
now older men, who sat under him, not 
one could say truthfully that he had ever 
been even faintly inspired or turned to- 
ward the church by Mr. Gray’s endeavors. 
And Mr. Gray was an extremely pleasant 
fellow and accounted an excellent teacher. 

Contrast the above with the story of 
“Big” Little, Princeton graduate, foot- 
ball player, club member, Phi Beta 
Kappa, who went to teach at one of 
New England’s most exclusive private 
schools. Little taught history and did it 
acceptably. He coached a class athletic 
team, and assisted with the musical clubs. 
In a short time he was the most popular 
master in school. The head master, realiz- 
ing Little’s possibilities, turned over a 
Bible class to him, and within the month 
no religious group was so well-attended 
and so much spoken of. He had a charm- 
ing personality, an excellent physique, 
a manly earnestness uncorrupted by cant, 
and, according to one of the boys, now a 








Yale graduate and a business man, more 
capacity for inspiring and leading boys 
than any man or group of men in the 
institution. 

The answer to our problem is to find 
more men like “Big.” If the schoolboy 
demands an athletic, scholastic, and social 
hero to worship and follow, we must get 
such men for him. The future of our re- 
ligion today depends upon the attitude 
of our youth. Unless that attitude can 
be made wholesome and worth while by 
teachers who are practicing examples, 
not canting theorists, the time is not far 
off when the schoolboy will no longer go 
to church. 





Setting the Studio Stage 
for War 
(Continued from page 274) 


reported to have barred as politically sub- 
versive all films representing white women 
engaged in illicit relationships, and to 
have doomed all kissing on the screen as 
shocking to the native community. 

The banner under which Europe 
marches to war against Hollywood is 
boldly emblazoned .“Art.” American 
films, say the Europeans —and many 
Americans would loudly agree with them 
— are immature, banal, and blatantly in- 
artistic. Not only do they want to save the 
world from Hollywood, but they aspire to 
liberate America. That is their object in 
attempting by coercive measures to ob- 
tain access to the American market. It is 
also a fact that the box-office receipts of 
the American motion-picture theatres 
exceed those of the rest of the world put 
together, that the American public is the 
greatest and most lucrative motion-pic- 
ture market in the world, and that Euro- 
pean participation in “facilities” here 
would put the European producers in a 
state of cheerful solvency, where their 
home markets would barely pay operating 
expenses. An integral part of Europe’s 
ambitious anti-Hollywood campaign is a 
desire to invade the American market. 

The characteristics of this campaign are 
high, wide, free, and easy. The first is an 
absolute abandonment of the principle of 
comity. No American Congress or State 
Legislature would have the legal power to 
enact a statute similar to the British quota 
system. Such a measure would, moreover, 
if enacted, involve the “due process” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
be overruled by the Supreme Court. There 
is, moreover, no present legal impediment 
or prohibition, save those of import taxes 
and censorship, upon the entrance of for- 
eign films to this country. Nothing but the 
unwillingness of American exhibitors to 
buy them and the alleged unwillingness of 
the American public to pay to see them 
stands in the way. In the second place, the 
European Governments have abandoned 
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all consistency in retaining and amplifying 
for purposes of combating our films the 
araphernalia of import licenses, and soon, 
which they have specifically denounced 
officially at the Economic Conference of 
last May at Geneva and unofficially at 
the Stockholm convention of thé Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 

Finally, the European restrictions on 
American films — save for normal neces- 
sary censorship and import duties — are 
inconsistent with their traditional attitude 
toward the free circulation of works of art. 
To argue that a film is not a work of art is 
to beg the question. It is quite as much a 
work of art as many a play or book which 
goes abroad and earns royalties for its 
author or publisher. Indeed, Europe’s own 
insistence that European films represent 
“art” against Hollywood’s barbarism is 
an admission of the case. If any American 
Government put a specific ban on the 
number of copies of a foreign book which 
any American publisher could print, one 
can imagine the indignant howl of the 
intellectuals. Yet it is as easily arguable 
that the dominance of English literature 
in Nineteenth Century America tended to 
Europeanize the American mind and to 
colonize American public opinion quite as 
deleteriously as the Hollywood process has 
affected Europe. 

The effects of Europe’s onslaught on 
Hollywood hokum are difficult to esti- 
mate. The first will probably be a sop to 
Cerberus in the shape of the purchase of a 
few British, French, and German “artis- 
tic” films, which will enjoy a loyal critical 
success and a box-office flop. At the same 
time, American producers may begin to 
study foreign markets more carefully and 
to specialize in production and adaptation 
of films for Asiatic, European, and African 
audiences. Their attention having been 
called to the ulterior economic bearing of 
their wares, they will not be good business 
men if they don’t key production to 
American export conditions and them- 
selves frankly adopt an ulterior economic 
motive which will lead to profitable ad- 
vertising subsidies from American manu- 
facturers. American film producers will, 
moreover, take pains to naturalize or 
camouflage their foreign operations as 
“British,” “French,” “German,” or 
“Italian” companies and will thus effec- 
tively evade the loss of foreign markets. 

One thing the American public may be 
sure of, however, is that Hollywood will 
never abandon its banal, immature, and 
unedifying hokum so long as the American 
public retains its pre-adolescent mentality. 
Hollywood knows that America, and sus- 
pects that the world at large, prefers 
hokum. And the European public seems 
to love it. Europe says that this is only 
because they haven’t anything better to 
choose from. Hollywood says that’s the 
way people are. The issue of the film war 
will depend on whether Hollywood or 
Europe is right. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Feup or tHE Latin Sisters. 1. Study the 
article first for its substance. Discuss the prevalence 
of nationalism in Europe as opposed to Pan- 
European sentiment. Consider then the relations 
of France and Italy. Comment on the points of 
difference between these “half sisters.” What 
temperamental differences does Mr. Pound find 
between the two peoples? How do they differ in 
state of mind? What political quarrels are now in 
progress between the two nations? Discuss the 
relations of France and Italy in regard to: a. 
Morocco; 4. Central Europe. Sketch the historical 
background of their difficulties in these regions. 
What were the provisions of the recent Italo- 
Albanian treaty? What agreement has France 
with the “Little Entente” (Roumania, Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia)? Identify: Keyserling; Rolland 
Locate: Tangier; Ventimiglia. What burden does 
a rapidly increasing population place upon Italy? 
What bearing has this upon Italian relations with 
France? What is the density of population in 
Italy? In France? Explain Mr. Pound’s statement 
that “France has learned to beware of men on 
horseback and all other extravagant, cloud-com- 
pelling personalities.” 2. Next consider the style 
and organization of the article. Comment on the 
introduction. Find the topic sentence in each 
paragraph of the article, and, using topic sentences 
for main heads, make a brief of it. Remember the 
difference between a brief and an outline. Discuss 
the organization of the article. How are the para- 
graphs connected? Is it an orderly composition, 
with a continuous development of thought from 
beginning to end? See if you can summarize it in a 
paragraph of your own. Try summarizing it in a 
single sentence. Comment on the choice of words. 
3. Write an article of your own on one of the follow- 
ing subjects: A United States of Europe. National- 
ism at Work. France and the Little Entente. The 
Italo-Albanian Treaty. The Most Tense Frontier 
in Europe. A Conflict in National States of Mind. 





Settinc THE Stupio Stace ror War. 1. What 
foreign countries have taken or are planning to 
take steps to restrict the showing of American 
films? What methods are they using? 2. What 
seem to be the underlying causes of the impending 
“film war”? 3. Discuss the motives of European 
Governments in placing restrictions upon American 
films. Are they seeking protection for their own 
film industries? Are they striving to give their own 
film companies an entrance into the American 
market? Does it seem to you that any of them can 
have a purely esthetic motive? 4. Comment on the 
statement of Sir Philip Cunliff-Lister that the mo- 
tion picture is America’s “greatest commercial 
traveler.” 5. Why cannot our Federal Government 
or our State Governments undertake retaliatory 
measures? What is the “due process” clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, to which Mr. Carter 
refers? 6. Discuss, from your own observation, the 
relative artistic merits of foreign and American 
films. Is the best picture that you have seen this 
year American or foreign in origin? Name at least 
one foreign film which has met with great success 
in this country in the past few months. 


Tue Scuootsoy Taxes His Reticion — anp 
Leaves Ir. 1. Read the article through and then 
summarize in your own words the viewpoint of Mr. 
White in regard to religion in the schools. Do you 
agree with him, or do you find, from your own 
experience, that he is mistaken? Discuss your own 
feelings in the matter. How large a part should 
religion play in school life? Suggest means of 
remedying the present indifference of students 
toward religion. In what religious meetings or 
discussions have you found the greatest interest? 


Back Srace 1n WasuincrTon. 1. Name at least 
three of the objections raised against the candidacy 
of Herbert Hoover by his political opponents. What 
of his party irregularity? Review the actions which 
make him unacceptable to a number of the “old 
guard” Republicans. What of his residence in 
London during the war? What constitutional ques- 
tion do his opponents raise on this point? Does it 
seem to you that any of the charges against him are 
well founded? 2. Review the recent developments 
in the investigation of the oil-lease transactions of 
the Harding Administration. Identify the following 
men, and tell what part each of them has played 
in the hearings: Thomas J. Walsh, Will H. Hays, 
Gerald P. Nye, William M. Butler, Andrew W. 
Mellon, Col. Robert W. Stewart. 
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etc. Good all-around tours featuri 
with extensive motoring and s 
leaders. Congenial company, sm 


Escorted Spring and Summer Tours to 


EUROPE 


at medium and low prices 
The fullest returns for time and money 


Wide choice of famous Old World routes through British Isles, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Germany, ——— orway, 


scenic, historic and artistic highspots, 
eooeing under cultured wide-awake 
parties. 


Special Summer Yachting Cruise on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
with Tours through 
EGYPT, PALESTINE & EUROPE 


The most interesting trip in the world. 
Fine lecturers, good company, social features. 


Call or send for series that interest you 
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Are Ideas 


Dangerous? 


Dr. Kart REILanD says: 


‘“‘When religious conviction closes the door 


on thinking and settles down in satisfac- 
tion and solitude it enters into a decline 
and begins to lead an unhealthy existence.” 


4446 


THE CHURCHMAN is a spokesman of the type of 
religion that encourages thinking. It believes 
that a closed mind may result in a starved spirit 


Religion and life are coming into closer con- 
tact as the world changes. The church of to- 
day is interested in every movement of thought 
and action which in any way relates to religion, 
or to life in any of its aspects. 


THE CHuRCHMAN meets the demand of the in- 
telligent reader for a presentation of people 
and ideas, events—and the facts which lie be- 
hind them. It believes in giving timely in- 
formation on vital matters, whether within or 
without specifically religious fields. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER-—8 Months {33 issues for $2.00} 
THE CHURCHMAN, 2 West 47th Street, New York City: 


Please send me THz Cuurcuman for 8 months at the special introductory rate of 
$2.60. You may send bill and I will remit after the paper has begun its weekly visits. 
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